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The Portrait of Father Robert Parsons. 


a ee 


THE controversy occasioned by the publication of Father 
Taunton’s book against Father Parsons and the Jesuits, directed 
some attention to the portrait of that Father. But, as often 
happens when errors have to be corrected, attention was 
diverted from what ought have been noticed first. There was 
an early portrait of Parsons at Rome, of which there still exists 
an excellent copy at Stonyhurst. This picture, the best which 
we possess of him, was not mentioned at all. It will be repro- 
duced below, and the sequence of the many portraits derived 
from it will be set forth. Finally we shall see the so-called 
portrait, selected by Father Taunton as his frontispiece, in order, 
as he says, “to present Parsons at his best.” It will not be 
difficult to show that it does not represent Father Parsons 
at all. 

Like many another old but serious history, that of Father 
Parsons’ portrait seems able to stretch back to the realm of 
legend. There is a popular story about it, of uncertain origin, to 
which, I see, Father Taunton has given a place in his “ History.” 
It is this. Father Parsons, they say, while travelling in England, 
came upon a crowd of country-folk gathered round a portrait of 
himself, which was set up with the “Hue and Cry,” or Pro- 
clamation for his arrest. But before the rustics had time to 
notice the likeness, the artful Jesuit, with an imprecation on 
“that rascal,” let fly at it with a handful of mud, obscured the 
picture, and saved himself from recognition. 

This story is not found in any of the early lives of Parsons 
and Campion, indeed there seems to be no authority for it at 
all. Either we may suppose that it has been taken over from 
some popular tale, or it may possibly be a rhetorical version 
of the following real incidents in the lives of the two Jesuit 
missionaries. 

It happened then, in June, 1580, when they were on the 
point of leaving the Continent to come to England, that 
some friends tried to stop them by reciting stories of the 
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dangers they would incur. Amongst other things, says Parsons, 
“we were told that our very pictures and retracts were taken 
and sent to the ports, thereby to discover us the better.” 
Father Parsons succeeded in proving to his friends that the 
journey was not so foolhardy as they imagined, “and as for 
that they were reported to have sent our pictures to the 
ports, it seemed impossible; for neither could those spies 
that knew us in Rome have commodity to cause our pictures 
to be drawn, and much less have time, since their coming to 
England, to cause so many portraits to be taken thereof.”! 
Curiously enough the report sent in by these spies is still extant, 
and is now in the possession of Lord Calthorpe. The descrip- 
tion of Father Parsons runs as follows: “ Robart Persones . . . 
about 40 years of age, tall and big of stature, full faced and 
smooth of countenance, his beard thick, of auburn colour and 
cut short.”? 

Later on we read of Campion being stopped at Dover by 
the searcher, who did so, not because he was furnished with 
his portrait, but because Campion somewhat corresponded 
with the “description of the person” of Gabriel Allen, whom 
the Government wished to arrest. Putting these particulars. 
together, we see that the portrait was already talked of, but 
not actually executed. 

Moreover, the genuine history of Father Campion contains 
the story of a likeness being obscured by mud, but this 
again in nowise corresponds with the popular legend. When 
Campion was passing through Lancashire, and on the point 
of entering the house of the Worthingtons, where he might 
have been recognized, one of the maids in affected anger 
pushed him into a pond, and so completely disfigured him 
that his identity was not discovered.’ 

I do not wish to assert that the above mentioned legend as to 
Parsons’ portrait really did arise from the conjunction of these 
two elements of truth. But it may have done so, and we 
lay the story aside with the conviction that, if it is based on 
historical evidence at all, it will not have any foundation much 
better than that which is here suggested. 


1 Parsons’ Life of Campion, Stonyhurst MSS. Cf. Simpson, p. 121. 

2 A. Jessop, One Generation of a Norfolk: House, Edit. 1878, p. 95. 

* The earliest record of this episode is very curt. ‘‘ Pursevantes persequebantur 
ubique—memento apud Worthingtonium quomodo pedissequa coniecit eum in 
stagnum, et accepit aureum.” (Parsons, De Vita Campiani, Stonyhurst MSS., 
Collectanea P. fol. 154. Cf. Simpson, p. 188.) 
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The earliest known portrait of Parsons, which can be dated 
with certainty, is a Flemish print by Hieronymus Wierix, which 
must have been engraved before the year 1619, when that artist 














EARLY ROMAN PORTRAIT OF FATHER ROBERT PARSONS. 


Reproduced from the sketch now at Stonyhurst, which was made by Mr. Charles 
Weld from the original picture in Rome about the year 1857. 104 x 8 inches. 


The head is covered by a (? soft-topped) biretta. The collar of the soutane curls 
outwards showing the white shirt-collar within, The over-mantle is the warm 
winter soprabito with wings. The left hand supports a book, the leaf-edges of 
which on the side facing the reader are not clearly defined. The table bears an 
inkstand, a pen-sharpener and eraser, and a burnisher. The right hand holding a 
pen, rests on the arm of a chair of peculiar shape, 
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died. There is, however, every probability that the Roman 
portrait is a little earlier still, in fact that it was painted in 1610, 
immediately after Parsons’ death. This custom of causing a 
portrait to be painted after death, as a memorial of an illustrious 
religious, is common at Rome, even at the present day. And 
it was also common at the time of Father Parsons’ death, 
when portrait-painting was so much in vogue. That Parsons 
was the sort of man to whom such an honour would have been 
paid at death, cannot be doubted. The poems and panegyrics 
pronounced at his obsequies were religiously preserved. We 
may therefore also believe, that the portrait, which was certainly 
in existence very soon afterwards, was commenced at the time 
when other unusual honours were being paid him. 

In comparatively recent times, alas! the original 
disappeared from view. Half a century ago, when it was sketched 
by Mr. Charles Weld, it hung in the Gest. Twenty years later 
it was copied again in oils, but whether directly or from some 
replica, is not certain. Both Mr. Weld’s sketch and the later 
copy are now at Stonyhurst. The latter, on account of its 
bold colouring, has lately been selected for the frontispiece of 
the new book on that College by Fathers Gruggen and Keating.! 
Father E.I. Purbrick, who ordered the picture when he was 
Rector some thirty years ago, kindly informs me that, for all 
he remembers, the exemplar, from which the copy was made, 
may then have been at the Roman College. Since then the 
Roman College as well as the Gest have been taken from the 
Jesuits, and the portraits are lost in confusion, if they have not 
been destroyed. Some of the pictures from the Gesu? were 
redeemed by the Father General of the Society, and some of 
these are now on the walls of the Universita Gregoriana, but 
I could never discover that of Father Parsons among them. 


has 


1 I must congratulate them on adhering to the older and correct spelling— 
Persons. I keep to Parsons in this article for consistency’s sake. Indeed the form 
does not lack very high modern authority. 

* There were several series of Jesuit portraits, 
the martyrs. Some information about this series will be found in my Introduction 
to the Album of the English Martyrs (Art and Book Co., which also supplies 
photographs of Mr. Weld’s sketch). There was also a series of Cardinals, and 
another of literary men. All these series had been begun, some were far advanced, 
before Father Parsons’ death. Copies of these series, generally of inferior execu- 
tion, were once to be found in various colleges of the Italian Jesuits. These are 
Some are to be found in England, ¢.9., at Beaumont 


The most celebrated was that of 


now widely scattered. 


College. Ihave tested some of Mr. Weld’s sketches, by comparing them with the 
originals, and I found that their accuracy was very praiseworthy. 
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We must therefore content ourselves for the present with 
Mr. Weld’s sketch. His drawing is always accurate, and 
since the above plate was made, Father A. Hamy has enabled 
me to confirm his accuracy by sending me a photograph of a 
seventeenth century red chalk copy (which is in his collection), 
made from the same original. This older copy entirely confirms 
our picture in all essential features. It is, however, somewhat 
amateurish in execution, dwells upon individual peculiarities, 
é.g., the breadth of the nose and mouth, and is thus less pleasant 
than the modern copy. It will be noticed that the artist has 
represented Parsons as a literary man, with book and pen. 
The dress is not the ordinary full dress Jesuit habit, of which 
the most conspicuous feature is the great cloak or “ mantello,” 
with stiff, stand-up collar. The Father here wears the warm, 
winter “soprabito,” or “soprano,” with wings. This garment— 
like the old Jesuit hat of Spanish form—has, at the present 
day, gone almost entirely out of use abroad. In England and 
Ireland however, it is still retained, but a light material is used, 
and no soutane is worn beneath it. The old wings too were a 
little different. They had slits across them, making the lower 
parts into pockets, in which one could keep one’s hands in 
cold weather. Modern Jesuits abroad have adopted in place of 
the gown the comfortable “ Roupe,” a great overcoat of German 
or Flemish origin. 

The earliest print connected with this Roman picture is 
that by Hieronymus Wierix. But being the earliest, it is also 
the rarest, and a diligent search in the British Museum, and 
inquiries in other public and private libraries, and in the 
newspapers, have failed to bring to light a single copy, nor is 
it described by M. Alvin, whose Catalogue raisonné de l’euvre 
des trois fréeres Weerix, is the first authority on the subject. 
Still, Bromley’s Catalogue, Granger’s Biographical History of 
England, and Father Hamy’s Essai sur l’tconographie de la 
Compagnie de Jésus, all testify to its existence. 

As to its character, I have before me some notes by Father 
Hamy, which show that Wierix’s print was identical, as far as 
the type of features is concerned, with the print by Jan Valdor. 
This information, however incomplete, suffices to fix the type 
of the portrait, and to establish the important fact, that the 
Roman portrait was accepted as authentic at a very early date. 
As Wierix died in 1619, less than ten years after the death 
of Parsons, and as he was a very conscientious as well as a 
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very skilful engraver, his adoption of this particular model 
must be considered as a decided confirmation of its authen- 
ticity. No rival picture was put forth, on the contrary, it was 
copied by a whole series of engravers in the course of the 
next two centuries. 

The first of these was Jan Valdor. He was a contemporary 
of Wierix, and worked with him and in his manner. Valdor’s 
portrait therefore is hardly less valuable than that by his 
contemporary, as a monument of what was accepted as Parsons’ 





THE VALDOR PRINT. 


From the print at Stonyhurst College. The dimensions are 34% x 25 inches, 
and at the foot the inscription: ‘*P. ROBERTUS PERSONIVS SOCIVS ET 
SVPERIOR P. CAMPIANI IN PRIMA MISSIONE ANGLICANA. Ascen- 
dit ex adverso et opposuit murum pro Israel. Ezech. 13. J. Valdor f.” 

As there are two engravers of the name of Valdor, father and son, of whom the 
younger lived till 1649, a date later than the first decade after Parsons’ death is 
not impossible. But the manner of engraving is that of the father, who flourished 
at an earlier period. The wart below the right eye is here hardly visible. 


picture by those who had seen him. This print is not so rare 
as the former, and has been very well reproduced by Father 
Hamy in his Galerie Illustrée de la Compagnie de Jésus. 

As the portrait was afterwards taken as a model by later 
engravers, it may be well to have some definite idea of it. 
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Compare this with the Roman picture, printed above. The 
features, while being translated by a Fleming, have acquired 
something of a Flemish air, and below the right eye he has 
put a wart. The face in the print turns to the spectator’s 
left, while the painted face looked to his right. But this is 
what always happens in the process of engraving from a 
picture, unless the artist inverts as he engraves, a precaution 
which was often neglected in those days. The original posture 
and the less usual “soprabito” are exactly preserved. On 
the background to the right, “ AE. 64,” the age of Father Parsons 
at the time of his death; to the left, the Society emblem, 
“THS,” surrounded by rays. An anomaly may be noticed in 
connection with these rays. In most pictures they are inserted 
on the side from which the light enters. Here they fall upon 
the shaded side of the face. 

There have been two more editions of this Roman portrait, 
one by Frank in 1688, one by Carlo Gregori in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Both follow Valdor, inverting 
mechanically the turn of the face, but otherwise preserving 
faithfully the features and other accessories. In execution the 
two pictures differ considerably, the German print is small 
and stiff, the Italian large and gentle in expression. Gregori’s 
fidelity extends to copying even the quotation from Scripture, 
which Valdor had given in his label. This print was engraved 
as the frontispiece to the Italian translation of Parsons’ book on 
The Three Conversions of England, Rome, 1752. 

Some time before Gregori made this very faithful copy, 
Jacobus Neeffs had printed two somewhat freer versions of it. 
The type of face is like that of the preceding portraits, but 
somewhat younger and less rugged. The accessories are a 
little changed, Parsons is now standing instead of sitting, and 
he is dressed in the Jesuit “mantello,” which has been already 
described. The inscription at the foot is much reduced in 
length. The first print is in the frontispiece to Father H. More’s 
Historia Provincie Anglicane (1666), small and valueless 
except as evidence to the existence of a definite type of 
Parsons’ portrait. The later print, on the other hand, is a fine 
folio plate, brilliantly engraved.! 

We have hitherto been following the direct line of copyists, 
who derive through Valdor from the Roman portrait. We 
must now go back a little to the point where the descent of 


1 It occurs on fol. 318 of C. Hazart’s Kerklyche Historie, Antwerp, 1669. 
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the portraiture branches. These descents may perhaps be 
made clearer by means of a tree. 


Roman picture (? 1610). 


f Wierix print | __ { Neeffs copies the face, but alters \ 
\ Valdor print J |_ the accessories (1660—1669). J 
(1610 to 1620) 


Frank print — More portrait Mattaire portrait 
(1688) (17th century) (17th century) 
| | | 


Gregori print— | | 
(1752) nae 2 | 
Keating excudit. 
(1814). 
‘© B” sculpsit (1794). 

It will be seen that two portraits are supposed to have been 
derived from the Wierix or Valdor print at some undeter- 
mined time in the seventeenth century. The first of these is 
still preserved at Stonyhurst, and is tolerably well known 
through having been frequently taken as the frontispiece of 
Parsons’ most popular work, 7%e Christian Directory. One of 
the two editions in mezzotint now before me bears date 1814, 
and its engraver says that he copies from “the original picture, 
late in the possession of the Rev. Thomas More, who died at 
Bath, 20th May, 1794, last male heir of Sir Thomas More, 
Lord High Chancellor of England.” This was the Father More, 
Provincial of the English Jesuits at the time of the Suppression, 
from whom Stonyhurst received its magnificent series of More 
relics. This picture, however; may have come in separately, 
for the label on it states that it was “presented by Father 
E. Scott.” The dress and features agree with Roman likeness, 
but the face is perhaps more English in character than that of 
any of the other portraits. Indeed its value is evidently so 
high, that it may perhaps, in future, come to be esteemed before 
any other.! 

The second, which I have designated the Mattaire portrait, 
appears to be now lost. It was, however, engraved in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1794, p. 410, with the following brief 

1 Painted in oil upon copper: face turns to spectator’s right: size, 336 x 2% 
inches: inscription in halting Latin. P + ROBERTVS - PERSONIVS 
SOCIETATis - IESV - - OBIIT + DIES [sic] - 15 - ABRILIS [sic] - 1610. 
On the left background: ANNO - -ETATIS - SUE - 64 + 1610. 

There is another small eva/ portrait at Stonyhurst, also presented by Father Scott, 
which sets before us a bland, pleasant old Jesuit, with white hair and beard. There 


is no inscription on it, but it is said to represent Father Parsons. No reason is given, 
and I doubt if it can really be meant for him. 
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note from the editor on its history. “We have been favoured 
with the annexed portrait of Father Parsons, engraved from 
the original, which was once the property of the celebrated 
Michael Mattaire.” Mattaire, say the Biographical Dictionaries, 
was a French philologist, who died in London, in 1747. But 
the picture will have been of the seventeenth century. The 
description “ original,” which is applied to it, can hardly mean 
less than that. The portrait is derived without a doubt from 
the old model, but the skill of the engraver, who signs himself 
“B,” was not of a high order, and his picture is not pleasing. 
It represents a wizened old man, with a look of somewhat 
undignified senility. The head turns to the left, as would 
naturally be the case, if it had been derived from the Valdor 
print. On the right hand background there is the emblem 
of the Society, and on the lett Father Parsons’ name, age, and 
obit. At the foot the inscription—BONVM - FACIENTES - 

NON - DEFICIAMVS - TEMPORE - ENIM - SVO : METEMVS :- 

NON - DEFICIENTES. 

Of about the same date, or even earlier, than the two last 
mentioned portraits, is the fine, but now much faded, picture at 
St. Alban’s College, Valladolid. Mgr. Allen has been so kind 
as to have this picture photographed no less than eight times 
in hopes of getting a passable copy of it. But in vain. The 
best plates are now before me, and I regret to say that they 
are far too obscure for reproduction. Indeed all that I am 
about to say about this picture, must be understood to be 
spoken subject to the reserve, which the defects of the original 
require. The portrait then is by a Spanish artist, who has 
decidedly “ hispaniolated” the model which he drew. The hair 
is dark and close cut, the eye-brows sharply marked, the beard 
pointed, the nose more aquiline than in other portraits. Yet 
the type of face may in other respects be the same as that 
already described, broad, open, suggestive of strength and high 
purpose. The hands are joined in prayer, and behind him is a 
group of six students, who seem (but they too are very much 
faded) to be also in prayer, some of them look towards him. 


The figure is half-length, dressed in the Jesuit mantello, and turned to the 
spectator’s right. The head is bare, tonsured, and the hair is close cut. Size, 
50 x 4Oinches. In right background the symbol IHS, at the foot a long Spanish 
inscription describing him as the hammer of heretics and support (codummna) of the 
Catholics. In the College church there is another ancient portrait of Parsons. He 
appears as one of a group round the statue of our Lady called the ‘* Vulnerata.” 
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We have now discussed four painted and eight printed 
portraits, all of which agree in the type of face represented. 
Taking them all together, we cannot be wrong in describing 
the likeness, which runs through them all, by the name of the 
“received” portrait of Father Parsons, and in so far as this 
portrait was received from the first by those who had known 
the man in the flesh, we need have no hesitation in trusting 
it as substantially correct. 

And now last of all in the chronological order comes the 
alleged portrait, which Father Taunton took as his frontispiece, 
and which does differ from the received portrait in almost every 
detail. The copies of the print, which I have inspected, show 
neither date nor printer’s name, but there seems to be good 
reasons for supposing that it was published about the year 
1818 by Edward Evans, a print-seller in the Strand. For 
in the first place his sale-catalogues of prints (which are 
not dated but begin about 1818) announce the portrait of 
“ROBERT PARSONS, from a scarce print,” at the price of one 
shilling: and then Granger’s Biographical History of England, 
in the fifth edition, published in 1824, mentions, as fifth in its 
list of printed portraits of Father Parsons, an engraving which 
was to be distinguished by the following particulars: “ No. 5. 
12mo. Evans excud.,” which being interpreted means—‘a 
small print of Parsons of 12mo size, published by Evans.” 
Nothing being said about date or printer, we infer that Evans’ 
print was neither dated nor signed. 

Now all this tallies with the picture here reproduced, and 
with no other of which I can find mention. For (1) none of 
the others was published by Evans; and (2) none of them 
would have been described by a print-seller as “from a scarce 
print.” (3) Our picture being an English copper-plate of 
Granger’s period, it is unlikely that he would have overlooked 
it, and only natural that he should have known the publisher's 
name, even though that name did not appear on all the copies 
struck off. But none of the other items in his list caz refer 
to it, if this does not. (4) The late date accounts for the 
silence of previous print catalogues, as that of Bromley, and 
the early editions of Granger. (5) The two sizes given for the 
plate agree, if the smaller be understood as referring to the 
engraved portion, the larger to the whole page. 

But this matter, whatever the final verdict about it may be, 
is of comparatively slight importance compared with the 
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criticism which was passed upon the picture as soon as it 
appeared in Father Taunton's book by the reviewers in the 
Academy and the Tad/et, and by myself in THE MONTH, viz., 
that it is not really meant to represent Father Parsons at all, 











ROBERT PARSONS, 


STesvit 











ALLEGED PORTRAIT OF FATHER PARSONS. 


From a copy in the Bodleian Library (Burnet, ii. 212). Same size as the original, 
English copper-plate engraving, early nineteenth century. 


Under the biretta short hair is seen, apparently close-cut for the tonsure. The 
collar is large and white. Round the neck a thick fur-tippet. The form of the 
over-mantle cannot be clearly distinguished, a hood may be seen falling over the 
shoulders. It is buttoned under the chin, but the button is not very clearly seen in 
the reproduction. Under the mantle a gown, which has many folds. On the right 
background, avms: Per pale, an animal (perhaps a lion) rampant, and three mullets 
of six points two and one. The whole surmounted by a mitre with a crozier behind 
it, and a scroll with the legend, NVMINIS OPE. On the left background the 
date 1622. Below: ROBERT PARSONS, /esuzz. 
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and that the modern English label was no part of the original 
picture, which was quite inconsistent with it. 

The portrait is evidently that of a prelate, who wore a 
clerical dress, which Parsons can never have used, who lived at 
a different time, and bore arms which Parsons could never 
have claimed. Certainly there is some kind of similarity 
between the two faces, but a careful comparison will show 
that the variations also are great, especially in the beard, eye- 
brows and nose, and that these differences are too decided to 
be explained as mere inadvertent alterations, made by the 
engravers while copying a common proto-type. 

But “seeing a likeness” is a process which is to some 
extent a matter of taste. It cannot be regulated by any 
definite canons, so that the discussion ought to turn less upon 
that point, than on the meaning of the dress, arms, and other 
appurtenances, which come to us from the original painter. 
“We shall be interested to hear,” wrote the critic in the 
Academy, “the name of the expert . . . who would set against 
the date and motto, as of equal or greater value, the oft erring 
engraver’s label.” In effect, there is xo detail in the picture 
which can apply to Father Parsons except the biretta, The sitter 
was evidently somebody else. 

Who he was, is another question. The arms and other data 
afford, no doubt, sufficient evidence to determine this eventually, 
but the problem is one in heraldry rather than in portraiture, 
and its solution may be a very long affair. The heraldry is 
foreign, of what country, we know not. The charges are of 
a commonplace kind, which are especially difficult to differ- 
entiate. Moreover, the drawing is small, the tinctures are 
omitted, and we have no certainty as to the precise accuracy 
of the execution. Again, though the search would be interesting, 
it cannot possibly throw any light on the portrait of Father 
Parsons, who was never a bishop, or an abbot, or a commenda- 
tory abbot. There were scores and scores of each class, in 
France, Germany, Flanders, and Italy. To determine who 
the sitter was, it might be necessary to determine the escutcheon 
of all in each of these classes, and to eliminate every possible 
candidate but one. Such a task might afford work for a 
life-time. 

No attempt will be made here to solve this problem, nor to 
give an account of the controversy in the periodicals above 
mentioned, which followed the criticisms just alluded to. Still it 
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may not be amiss to discuss in a few paragraphs the fallacy 
upon which that controversy has turned. 

The fallacy may be stated thus: There is undoubtedly some 
similarity between the two faces. If, then, the artist has painted 
a picture which is like Parsons, why may I not believe that he 
also meant to represent him? I will explain by putting a 
parallel case. Suppose an artist is commissioned to paint the 
picture of an English general. He will endeavour to make every 
part of his picture help to explain his object. He will select an 
appropriate uniform with other accessories, and perhaps paint 
in the background some battle in which his sitter took part. 
He should remember that, while few of these adjuncts will be 
necessary, if the picture is meant for personai friends ; if it is 
intended for strangers or posterity, they must be inserted in 
greater numbers. That he should pursue a contrary course we 
cannot conceive as probable. We cannot imagine him decorat- 
ing the soldier in the robes of an alderman, and adorning the 
picture with civic emblems and badges, which could not by any 
possibility be applicable to a general. If such a thing were 
done, in any freak of madness or oddity, then we should say 
that the artist’s intention was, not to portray, but to obscure or 
travesty the likeness. 

The application is obvious. If we believe that the face- 
likeness to Parsons was intentional, then we must also believe 
that the other details of the picture were intended to have 
reference to him. And what sort of intention is the artist 
likely to have had in so doing? What did he mean by 
abandoning the invariable Jesuit habit and emblem, by giving an 
escutcheon and the signs of prelacy, to a simple priest, who 
had no right to arms? Why assign him a date with which 
he had no connection?! No answer can be found except this 
—the artist must have desired to remove the impression, which 
the face-likeness might otherwise have created. He can only 
have wished to disguise and hide the person he was painting. 
In fine, this is the answer to fallacy about the likeness,—that 
whatever the likeness to Parsons may be, z¢ can only prove that 
the picture was not intended for his portrait. 

The modern engraver may have thought otherwise. He 
may have been misled by the fallacy of the likeness. It was his 
interest to find for his “scarce print” a good selling name. 


1 TI need hardly add that in portraiture escutcheons and dates, when introduced 
as adjuncts of a figure, are understood as referring to that figure. 
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Men of his trade have ere now improved ten thousand otherwise 
unprofitable portraits by the addition of more marketable titles, 
as most buyers of pictures know to their cost. But whatever 
the engraver’s reasons may have been, he did in point of fact 
affix a new English label to a foreign picture, without telling us 
what was there before. At present this inscription tells one 
story, the picture tells another, and in this conflict of authorities, 
there can be no question which we must follow. 

The “Evans-print” then (if I may so call it) does not 
represent Parsons to us in any way. For, even if it were possible 
to imagine him masquerading in clothes not his own, the face 
here presented to us would never satisfy those who know and 
appreciate the great work which Father Parsons carried out in 
his life. At best it is the production of an unsympathetic, or 
hostile hand, and physiognomists will see in it the signs of a 
character very different from that of the great Jesuit. The 
“received portrait,” on the other hand, shows us features which 
do correspond, in some fashion, to the great capacity and 
determination, and to the many priestly virtues, which were 
conspicuous in Parsons’ life. 

Reliable portraits of historical personages may be of great 
assistance to the student of the past, in so far as they enable 
him to realize vividly character, careers, and events, of which 
the written records are otherwise dry and uninspired. Cardinal 
Newman has noted that, imperfect as are the posthumous 
traditional likenesses of modern saints (and Parsons’ picture 
may be similarly imperfect), they help to make those saints 
live again for us, in a way in which the holy ones of ancient 
times can hardly be said to do. We may therefore congratulate 
ourselves on possessing a reliable portrait of the Jesuit, who 
filled so great and so honourable a place in our Church. 
Though the original picture has been made away with, yet his 
likeness is not likely to grow dim. It lives on in numerous 
prints and copies, which have been preserved and cherished 
by the conservative reverence of Catholics for many generations 


and in many lands. 
J. H. POLLEN. 
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ON the occasion of the centenary of Newman’s birth, it may not 
be inappropriate to inquire if there be any one predominant 
characteristic of his mind which can be singled out as the secret 
of his greatness, the keynote of his whole life, the source of 
that vast influence which he exercised over his countrymen and 
which his works continue, and will increasingly continue, to 
exercise on the intellectual life of the future. Some have 
sought the explanation of his influence in his marvellous 
command of language, others in the uncompromising devotion 
of all his powers throughout life to one supreme end. He has 
been styled a giant controversialist, a theologian, an historian, 
a subtle genius. These appreciations are true yet deficient. 
They each express but one quality in a many-sided genius. 
None of them appear to touch on the central characteristic 
which embraces and to some extent explains all the rest. He 
was a superb writer and a gifted poet, but surely his claims on 
our admiration are founded on something higher than those 
of, say, Addison or Matthew Arnold. He was a giant contro- 
versialist, but so was Milner; yet the latter pales into insigni- 
ficance before Newman. He was subtle as any scholastic ; 
but his fame rests on other grounds than the minute distinctions 
of Scotus, or the “gladiatorial wisdom” of Abelard. Again, 
he was a man of wide learning, but his influence and Wiseman’s 
were utterly distinct. His personality fascinated all he met, and 
it still stands out, in its degree, from every page of his luminous 
writings ; but to attribute to this his power over his country- 
men is merely to say that Newman was great because he was 
Newman. We must search deeper for the root-cause. Of the 
mora! side of his character, of his constant fidelity to conscience 
throughout an arduous life, we are not here concerned to speak, 
for it is obvious that a man who can rise to the intellectual 
eminence to which Newman attained, possesses something more 
than mere good-will and piety. He was surpassed by few in 
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holiness of life, but he did not draw souls, as did the Curé 
of Ars, or his Father, St. Philip, by the mere magic of his 
sanctity. 

It would seem, then, that the secret of Newman’s greatness 
may be expressed in the simple word “breadth.” By breadth 
is here meant, not the vagueness of ignorance, nor the in- 
difference of scepticism, but a breadth that is founded on a 
wide learning and is the outcome of a true philosophy; a 
breadth which connects all knowledge into one vast system, 
which sees the true relations of all branches of knowledge, 
which contemplates a part without denying the whole, which 
studies things, as is the office of philosophy, in their causes ; 
which, in fine, as from a commanding height, looks down and 
sees all the phenomena of life in their true proportions. 

That this breadth is something distinct from mere abundance 
of learning. and yet something very definite, Newman’s own 
words will sufficiently show : 


That only is true enlargement of mind which is the power of viewing 
many things at once as one whole, of referring them severally to their 
true place in the universal system, of understanding their respective 
values and determining their mutual dependence. . . . Possessed of 
this real illumination, the mind never views any part of the extended 
subject-matter of knowledge without recollecting that it is but a part, 
or without the associations which spring from this recollection. . 
Just as our bodily organs, when mentioned, recall their function in the 
body, as the word “Creation” suggests the Creator, and “subjects ” 
a Sovereign, so, in the mind of the philosopher, as we are abstractedly 
conceiving of him, the elements of the physical and moral world, 
sciences, arts, pursuits, ranks, offices, events, opinions, individualities, 
are all viewed as one with correlative functions, and as gradually by 
successive combinations converging, one and all, to the true centre. 
To have even a portion of this illuminative reason and true philosophy 
is the highest state to which nature can aspire in the way of intellect. 


Newman, it would appear, was endowed with this “ illumi- 
native reason” as fully perhaps as any mere man has ever been. 
With his rare natural talents he must have been great under 
any circumstances; but the genius that is nature’s gift needs 
laborious cultivation if it is to reach its proper perfection. In 
Newman long and patient labour was not wanting to turn his 
talents to good account ; and the result, his chief merit, appears 
to have been, not this or that particular branch of knowledge, 


1 [dea of a University, Discourse vi. section 6. 
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but a wide philosophy, which gave a unity, a consistency, a 
purpose, and an added lustre, to all his other endowments. 

Hear now the gentle irony with which he describes such 
as have not this true mental enlargement: 


There are men who embrace in their minds a vast multitude of 
ideas, but with little sensibility about their real relations towards each 
other. These may be antiquarians, annalists, naturalists ; they may be 
learned in the law; they may be versed in statistics; they are most 
useful in their own place; I should shrink from speaking disrespect- 
fully of them ; still, there is nothing in such attainments to guarantee 
the absence of narrowness of mind. If they are nothing more than 
well-read men, or men of information, they have not what specially 
deserves the name of culture of mind, or fulfils the type of Liberal 
Education. ! 


Now it is to be observed that whatever there is of desirable 
acquirement in the men here described, Newman, as theologian, 
or patristic scholar, or historian, possessed ; but the central and 
crowning faculty, in which they are deficient, was his philosophic 
breadth of view; and this is what is here meant by Newman’s 
Philosophy. Philosophy, thus understood, is a power ; breadth 
of view may be considered to be that power in act. 

We seem to see this breadth of view directing the whole policy 
of his life, characterizing every page of his writings, lying at the 
root of their peculiar luminousness and precision, and, in fine, 
accounting in a large measure for the power of his winning 
personality. 

It was this philosophic breadth, rather than his high classical 
attainments (which were developed later) that gained him his 
Oriel Fellowship.? It is breadth which leads him, in the first of 
his University Sermons, to condemn the needless haste of some 
who labour to answer every frivolous objection against the 
Scriptures, “as if (though it were unanswerable) it could really 
weigh against the mass of argument producible on the other 
side.” Breadth actuated his general policy of never hurrying a 
convert. Breadth of view again leads him to deprecate the hot- 
house system in the education of youths at his newly-established 
University. 

1 Idea of a University, section 5. 
* Bishop Copleston, writing to Dr. Hawkins, in 1843, says: ‘‘ He (Newman) was 
not even a good classical scholar, yet in mznd and power of composition, and in 


taste and knowledge, he was decidedly superior to some competitors who were a class 
above him in the schools.” Shortly before the Oriel Examination, Newman writes to 
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Breadth of view gives the solution to the apparent incon- 
sistencies of his life. His Anglican career was one long warfare 
against Liberalism ; yet in the Catholic fold he was suspected of 
too Liberal tendencies. The spirit of the Oxford Movement 
was a return to antiquity ; yet in the second period of his life 
Newman was thought by many Catholics to be favouring a 
policy too progressive. In truth he was consistent throughout. 
His philosophy, even apart from his religious principles, taught 
him ever to revere the claims of authority ; hence the “ fierceness ” 
of his early warfare against the spirit of Free-Thought ; but in 
the true fold, where authority rested on a securer basis, his aim 
was to induce Catholics to emerge from a timid conservatism, 
and to recognize and adopt whatever was good in the critical 
and scientific spirit of the age. In his Development he has 
laid the foundation of a new system of Apologetics on modern 
historical and evolutionary lines. In his University Lectures, 
and the last chapter of the Afologia, he has pointed out the 
right attitude of the cultured Catholic mind, in the face of 
modern progress on the one hand, and an ancient theology on 
the other, and he has shown how the obedience due to authority 
may be combined with full freedom of scientific discussion. 


Coming upon a critical time [says Mr. Wilfrid Ward]! when the 
divergence between the traditional theological forms and modern 
culture could no longer be ignored, he has laid down the lines of a 
synthesis which was a crying need to thinking minds. 


This habitual breadth gives him a commanding view of 
history, a view in which the barriers of time and country were 
broken down, and the saints, the philosophers, the warriors of 
past ages lived again before him as really as the men of his own 
day. In drawing historical parallels he carries the reader from 
age to age and from country to country with an ease and celerity 
that almost take away one’s breath. In his historical sketches 
he marshals his facts like a general whose vigilant eye not the 
least unit of his host can escape. In a few graphic sentences 
he will give a comprehensive and masterly view of a period, 
which a second-rate writer would fail to convey in many pages 
of erudite and laborious research. “How many writers are 
reassure his father regarding his own prospects: ‘‘I think (since I am forced to speak 
boastfully) few have attained the facility of comprehension which I have arrived at 
from the regularity and constancy of my reading and from the... study of 


mathematics.” (Letters and Correspqandence of J. H. N., pp. 73 and 69.) 
1 Weekly Register, Feb. 15th, 1901. 
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there,” he exclaims, “of ecclesiastical history, who, breaking up 
their subject into details, destroy its life, and defraud us of the 
whole by their anxiety about the parts.”!_ Only a man to whom 
past ages were but as yesterday, and human nature an open 
book, could have been so profoundly disturbed in his religious 
convictions as was Newman, by the striking similarity between 
the Monophysites of the fifth century and the Anglicans of the 
nineteenth. 

In 1866, special sermons were directed to be preached in the 
diocese of Birmingham, to explain the position, prerogatives, 
and sufferings of the Holy Pontiff. The average preacher would 
perhaps have been content to paraphrase a chapter of his text- 
book, from the treatise De Romano Pontifice. Not so Newman. 
He mounts his lofty eminence, and gazing thence on the history 
of the nations, draws out an elaborate parallelism between the 
Jews of the Old Dispensation and the Romans of the New. 
Both have in a sense been governed by leaders of God’s own 
choosing, and both have proved themselves a stiff-necked and 
dissatisfied people. A harsher tyranny and a hopeless schism 
were the Jews’ reward for their perverse rejection of God’s 
appointed leaders ; and Newman suggests the fate that awaits 
the infatuated Romans in words that the event has proved 
prophetic : 


The Romans have not had those civil inconveniences which fall so 
heavy on the members of a first-class power. The Pontifical Govern- 
ment has been very gentle with them ; but, if once they were joined to 
the kingdom of Italy, they would at length find what it is to attain 
temporal greatness. The words of Samuel to the Israelites would be 
fulfilled in them to the letter. Heavy taxes would be laid on them; 
their children would be torn from them for the army; and they would 
incur the other penalties of an ambition which prefers to have a share 
in a political adventure to being at the head of a Catholic citizenship. 

. Perhaps when they have lost more than they have gained they 
may wish their old Sovereign back again, as they have done in other 
centuries before this, and may regret that they have caused such 
grievous disturbance for what at length they find out is little worth it.? 


No Christian ever felt more keenly than Newman the full 
force of the arguments of the rationalist and the sceptic; no 
disputant ever faced them more frankly. But the same breadth 
of mind that enabled him to appreciate the force of every 


! dea of a University, Discourse vi. No. 7. 
2 Sermons on Various Occasions : ‘‘The Pope and the Revolution.” 
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hostile opinion, preserved also his allegiance to the yet 
weightier, the insuperable mass of evidence in favour of 
orthodoxy. It is just this calm philosophic breadth of view in 
which the enemies of religion, who declaim against the fetters 
of a blind faith, are commonly deficient. In the contest between 
faith and infidelity Newman stood in the breach, and fought the 
enemy with their own weapons. At St. Mary’s, the brightest 
intellects of Oxford hung upon his words, because they 
recognized in him, not merely a man of earnest faith and 
piety, but one whose comprehensive grasp, whose accurate and 
intense vision, penetrated to the root of vital questions; who 
saw things as they are in themselves, not dimmed or refracted 
by the transmission of their image into his mind. His doctrine 
of Certitude, as expounded in his University Sermons and 
Grammar of Assent, is founded on a breadth of view which, 
in its turn, rests on a subtle analysis of the human mind. 
Indeed, in Newman, breadth and subtlety seem to coalesce. 
While admitting that men cannot, in practical matters, have 
mathematical certainty, nevertheless, he urges, they can obtain 
an absolute certitude of another order, from the accumulated 
mass of probabilities ; and this by means of an Illative Sense, 
“by an intrinsic and personal power, not a conscious adoption 
of an artificial instrument or expedient.”! He then proceeds, 
with an intimate penetration into the human mind, and what 
can only be termed a broad common-sense, to argue against the 
omnipotence of the syllogism, and in favour of, what all feel 
but few could express, a sort of intuitive reason. 

Again, he undertakes to show that the social state of 
Catholic countries is no prejudice to the sanctity of the Church. 
He first states the case for his opponents in words that would 
delight an audience of Exeter Hall. What are his methods 
of defence? He does not labour to deny. He cannot pause 
to make distinctions. He rises into a higher plane, and he asks 
himself : What does the Church undertake to do? 


The Church aims, not at making a show, but at doing a work. She 
regards this world and all that is in it, as a mere shadow, as dust and 
ashes, compared with the value of one single soul. She holds that 
unless she can, in her own way, do good to souls, it is no use her 
doing anything. . . . Not till the State is blamed for not making saints, 
may it fairly be laid to the fault of the Church that she cannot invent 
a steam-engine or construct a tariff. It is, in truth, merely because she 


1 Grammar of Assent (4th Edit.), p. 324. 
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has often done so much more than she professes, it is really in conse- 
quence of her very exuberance of benefit to the world that the world is 
disappointed that she does not display that exuberance always,—like 
some hangers-on of the great who come at length to think they have a 
claim on their bounty.! 


Nowhere is Newman’s breadth more conspicuous than in 
his Development of Doctrine. Here, again, he champions the 
Faith with nineteenth-century weapons. He has shown that 
history and the inductive method can be as serviceable to the 
Church as the deductions of the middle age. The whole of the 
first and longest section of this work on the Preservation of 
Type, may be considered a series of elaborate analogies, so 
masterly, so novel, so scientifically worked out, as alone to 
credit their author with the fullest share of that philosophic 
breadth which has here been claimed for him. 

Indeed, Newman’s writings abound with analogy. From 
nature, from history, from classical lore, from the constitution 
of the human mind,—to prove a thesis, to point a moral, to 
refute an error, to urge a policy, he has always a series of 
parallels at hand, always appropriate and forcible. To the 
logician analogy is the weakest of arguments, but in practical 
life, and in an age which is the antithesis of the scholastic age, 
it is among the strongest. Butler has done much to enhance 
its value, though he only used it in one large sphere. Newman 
has still further exalted it. Indeed the argument from analogy 
appears to be the note of a cultivated and broad mind, of a 
mind which possesses its knowledge, is not possessed by it, 
which has arranged all its varied learning into one systematic 
whole, which can draw upon the stores of its living knowledge 
for any occasion, which has made its acquisitions an integral 
part of itself. 

His was no sterile philosophy which confined itself to the 
speculations of his study; his whole life testifies to the vigour 
and courage with which he followed up his intellectual convic- 
tions. 

Nor had he any sympathy with the comprehensive orthodoxy 
of the Moderate Churchman, 
who never enunciates a truth without guarding himself against being 
supposed to exclude the contradictory, who holds that Scripture is the 
only authority, yet that the Church is to be deferred to, that faith only 
justifies, yet that it does not justify without works, &c. . . . This is 


1 Difficulties of Anglicans, Social State of Catholic Countries, Section iv. 
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your safe man, and the hope of the Church; this is what the Church 
is said to want, not party men, but sensible, temperate, sober, well- 
judging persons, to guide it through the channel of no-meaning, between 
the Scylla and Charybdis of Aye and No.! 


Scrappiness, too, that distraction and enfeeblement of mind, 
which comes of a superficial acquaintance with a multitude of 
subjects, which is the common danger of an age of popular 
lectures, magazines, and cheap manuals, and which is, in reality, 
the very reverse of true breadth, comes in for some of 
Newman’s severest censures.” 


The broad views of scientific men he likewise sets on their 
true level : 


I am not denying, I am granting, I am assuming, that there is 
reason and truth in the “leading ideas,” as they are called, and 
“large views” of scientific men. I only say that, though they speak 
the truth, they do not speak the whole truth ; that they speak a narrow 
truth, and think it a broad truth; that their deductions must be com- 
pared with other truths, which are acknowledged to be truths, in order 
to verify, complete, and correct them.’ 


But of the man of real breadth he says : 


If he has one cardinal maxim in his philosophy, it is, that truth 
cannot be contrary to truth; if he has a second, it is, that truth often 
seems contrary to truth; and, if a third, it is the practical conclusion, 
that we must be patient with such appearances, and not be hasty to 
pronounce them to be really of a more formidable character. . . . It is 
the highest wisdom to accept truth of whatever kind, wherever it is 
clearly ascertained to be such, though there be difficulty in adjusting it 
with other known truth.* 


Compare this wise and temperate language with Huxley’s 
unguarded assurance in the following passage : 


The Roman Catholic Church is the one great spiritual organization, 
which is able to resist, and must, as a matter of life and death resist, 
the progress of science and modern civilization.® 


It is of course impossible, in investigating the life and 
principles of any great thinker, to draw a precise line of 
demarcation between his intellectual and his moral being. 


1 Quoted in Afologia (Edit. 1897), p. 102. 

2 Idea of a University, Lecture vi. Section 8. 

3 Jbid. Lecture iv. Section 12. 

* Jtid. Christianity and Scientific Investigation, Section 3. 
> Lay Sermons, iv. 61. 
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Man is essentially one ; and all his faculties interact, one upon 
another.!. No one taught more sedulously than Newman, the 
need of a docile and reverent spirit in pursuing metaphysical 
and religious inquiry ; and no one exhibited more fully in his 
own person, the excellence of such a combination. If reason, 
not sentiment, led Newman into the Church, it is none the less 
true that a loyal docility and readiness to sacrifice all for 
conscience’ sake, aided and confirmed the right use of reason. 
Still, in their main outline, intellectual and moral excellence 
are as distinct as Newman’s influence was from that of the 
Curé of Ars; and in this paper Newman’s intellectual breadth 
has been emphasized because that appears to give the key to 
his life. 


This perfection of the intellect [he says] is the clear, calm, accurate 
vision and comprehension of all things, as far as the finite mind can 
embrace them, each in its place, and with its own characteristics upon 
it. It is almost prophetic from its knowledge of history; it is almost 
heart-searching from its knowledge of human nature; it has almost 
supernatural charity from its freedom from littleness and prejudice ; it 
has almost the repose of faith because nothing can startle it; it has 
almost the beauty and harmony of heavenly contemplation, so intimate 
is it with the eternal order of things and the music of the spheres.” 


E. V. WILKS. 


1 Hence, in his Thirteenth University Sermon, where he first introduces his 
eloquent description of Philosophy, quoted above, he often calls it Wisdom, that is, 
Philosophy with a direct relation to conduct. 

2 Idea of a University, vi. 6. 
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PART I.—RANSOM PAID TO SATAN. 


CANON MOBERLY has written a book on a subject that can 
never be left behind as having fallen out of date, though there 
will constantly be some who profess to have got beyond it into 
a region more strictly rational. In the volume there is deep 
earnestness; there is genuine piety; there is the wish along 
with the power to urge men on to think nobly of Christ’s work 
of Redemption. Yet, instead of plunging at once into the 
Canon’s treatise, we will first use a principle which he has 
enunciated in order that we may clear away a very common and 
a very injurious prejudice which he himself seems not sufficiently 
to have overcome. He has little to say on the detail with 
which we are interested, and that little seems not favourable 
to our view. The principle to which we refer is laid down 
on the first page of the Author’s Preface in these terms: 
“ All explanations of the Atonement are given with reserve ; 
they are not, and never can be, the whole truth.” Apply this 
to those who have spoken about the Redemption as a payment 
to Satan of his due, and see how important is the result. To 
read Mr. Oxenham and others on the Atonement, one might 
fancy that certain Fathers of the Church had just this notion 
and little or nothing more, that the enemy of mankind had 
acquired a right by capture over the race, and that Christ came 
to inveigle him into accepting an equivalent for his claim. 
Such a theory in its crudeness has, of course, something very 
repellent; but reduce it to its proportions, and there is not 
much left to which objection can fairly be made. 

Before we prove our assertion by actual quotations from the 
Fathers of the Church, we wish to call careful attention to 
a changed attitude in the minds of educated men. Scientific 
accuracy in all details is now-a-days brought forward as the 


' Atonement and Personality. By R. C. Moberly, D.D. London: Murray, 
1901. 
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condition of good craftsmanship in the expository order. Even 
art aims not unfrequently at being truthfully realistic, on 
a principle which is partly exemplified in Goethe’s W2lhelm 
Meister: ' 


The servant was accustomed to take strangers in hand and show 
them many things in the house; among others, a gallery in which only 
portraits hung, all of persons who had been active in the eighteenth 
century. ‘There is in the whole castle,” said the attendant, ‘“‘no 
figure that has even distant relation to religion, tradition, mythology, 
legend, or fable ; it is my master’s desire to present to the imagination 
only truth of facts. We are, he declares, enough given to the fabulous, 
without increasing the illusions of our fancy by adding objects to excite 
still more this dangerous faculty, to heighten its activities.” 


No one can pretend that modern art has made this peculiar 
instance its controlling example in practice; sufficient of free 
play is still allowed to idealizing tendencies. Even our serious 
problems often gain more attention when treated by the novelist 
than when discussed by the philosopher or the theologian in his 
necessarily more ponderous style ; whence comes Mr. Meredith’s 
claim that “the fiction which is the summary of actual life, the 
within and the without, is, prose or verse, philosophy’s elect 
handmaid.”? It is true that the “novel with a purpose” will 
be gibbeted as inartistic if it is too didactic or declares its 
practical end too emphatically; still its right to exist is 
acknowledged. 

And now as regards religious writings, while we admit, on 
the part of those qualified for the task, a certain need of critical 
study in these days to examine into the claims of many relics, 
shrines, and narratives, we have to be careful, on the other hand, 
not to accuse less critical ages of being utterly regardless of the 


1 Wanderjihre, Buch i. cap. vi. The passage does not appear in Carlyle’s 
translation, where not a little is omitted. 

“ We happen to have before us as we write, a copy of Zhe Literary Guide, 
an Organ of Rationalism, for June 1, 1901. There a reviewer of A/elita of the 
Midlands, a book written by an ex-Rector, says: ‘‘ Rationalism in the garb of 
romance is likely to be a growing feature in literature, and in the volume before 
us the Rationalism is of an advanced and outspoken type. Novels with all sorts 
of purposes abound on every hand, but the novel which allows free thought to be 
heard through any of its characters is unfortunately rare. For this reason, we 
welcome books such as Melita of the Midlands, and we think that they are entitled 
to the attention and cordial support of the rational world. Through the always 
attractive medium of fiction, thousands of minds may be reached and influenced in 
favour of free thought, and those who otherwise would remain for the most part 
ignorant as to its real nature, may be stimulated to study more sceptical works.” 
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difference between truth and falsehood, and of deliberately living 
on pure delusions. Mr. Hodgkin, for instance,' is too severe on the 
biographer Agnellus, when he translates a passage from this writer 
as though it avowed the habit of inventing details where records 
failed to supply facts. The statement in the original does not 
warrant so much. The ingenuous Agnellus does indeed lament 
the urgency of friends that he should write even when materials 
are wanting to him; he pleads that in the absence of details he 
has recourse to what he considers safe generalities. Some 
Bishops beyond doubt held certain sees at given dates; they 
have left a repute for sanctity; hence one may presume that 
they had qualities implied by their fair fame—that they had 
the spirit of prayer, purity, charity, and zeal for souls—guza et 
oratores fuerunt castique et eleemosynarii et Deo animos (sic) 
hominum acquisitores? To the Life of Exuperantius, for example, 
Agnellus, on the above principle, gives only a_ few lines. 
Whenever he can find traditions, whether oral or written, or 
monumental, he is careful to gather them, but is not on the 
alert—and here is the shortcoming—to weigh their probabilities 
before giving them place in his records. He is content to act 
like Herodotus, who states his own idea of his responsibilities 
when he declares that he repeats stories as he finds them, 
without exacting belief in all that he reports. At any rate, it is 
comforting to find a Greek historian deliberately squaring his 
conscience to make his statements on a declared principle, and 
clearly recognizing that he is not at liberty to deceive others 
by calling upon them absolutely to believe all that he has 
written. Similarly Agnellus is not satisfied till he has made 
plain his own honesty of purpose: Credo me non mentitum esse, 
and till he has plainly told those who mercilessly goad him on 
to write that at times they are very troublesome to him and 
demand of him a work for which he was unable to find sufficient 
materials. This is very far from the popular idea of the 
medieval chronicler as a man with simply no appreciation 
of the difference between fact and fiction. 

The above remarks prepare us to treat fairly any over- 
drawing which we may find among the Fathers in their pictures 
of Christ paying a price to Satan, and, at the same time, 
cheating the cheater of our first parents. There is in their 


1 Italy and her Invaders, vol. i. part ii. p. 864. 
* Muratori, Rerum Stalicarum Scriptores, vol. ii. parti, p. 62. 
*\ Wiis My SZ. 
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delineations a substantial truth: if beyond this there is some 
embellishment at the sacrifice of the literal truth, let us not be 
too hasty to see here more than really exists. Even in our own 
day, some devout souls, who are not visionaries and are soberly 
instructed on doctrinal questions, depart from literal dogma in 
their meditations, and do so of set purpose, in order that their 
conceptions may be more lively and efficacious. As the inspired 
prophets of Israel vaguely described the coming Church 
of Christ in terms of their own religious experiences, in imagery 
that was not strictly applicable at all points, so may Christian 
believers represent to themselves Heaven or the Heavenly 
Father with a certain freedom of imagination. 

To come at last to the Patristic picture of Christ paying 
a debt to Satan; it conveys, as we have said, a substantial 
truth with some embellishments of the fancy. There was no 
vital error as to Satan’s absolute subjection to Christ, and if 
ancient writers do not take the precaution to say that they are 
looking at redemption only from a peculiar aspect, if they seem 
at times to dwell on this one aspect as though they had no 
other before their eyes, that mode of emphasis is common both 
to Old Testament and to New, and ought not to be misleading. 
De Quincey claims a certain amount of credit to himself for 
introducing the German word ezuseitig into English under the 
form of “one-sided.” We employ the term so often now that 
we wonder how the language could ever have got on without 
it; but while we are constantly, by its aid, asking attention 
to the fact that we are not taking an all-round survey of our 
object, we should remember that our predecessors may have 
been content to leave undeclared the fact when they were 
taking views that were only partial. We must recognize that 
the Fathers managed in their own less precise way to explain 
doctrines for which we find nice distinctions ready to our hand. 
What success they attained in the particular instance of com- 
pensation made to Satan we will now examine. 

St. Jerome, in his Commentary on the first chapter of 
St. Matthew, after three reasons given why the Blessed 
Mary, though remaining a virgin, was joined in matrimony to 
St. Joseph, adds a fourth, which he refers to the authority of 
St. Ignatius, the martyr; and it is “that the manner of her 
conceiving might be hidden from the devil, and that he might 
be led to think that she conceived, not as a virgin, but as 
a wife.” The original text of St. Ignatius is to be found in the 
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nineteenth chapter of his epistle to the Ephesians. Upon it, 
Lightfoot observes that it is the passage from the Ignatian 
epistles most frequently quoted by the other Fathers. As is 
usual, when a text is much cited, the original has undergone 
variation in the process. What St. Jerome gives is Ignatius 
modified by Origen. At any rate, the idea was thus early 
set in circulation, the idea that when Satan prompted Judas 
to the betrayal of Christ,! he was not aware who precisely was 
the person whose death he was compassing, and so urged on 
that crucifixion which was his own undoing, while it seemed 
to be his victory. St.Paul had spoken as though the angels 
generally were long kept in the dark concerning much that was 
involved in the mystery of the Incarnation; and more par- 
ticularly as regards the fallen angels, he had written: “We 
speak the Wisdom of God in a mystery which is hidden, which 
God predestined before the world was unto our glory; which 
none of the princes of this world knew, for if they had known 
it they would never have crucified the Lord of glory.”2 A certain 
degree of ignorance was, therefore, evidently a condition under 
which Satan urged on the death of the Redeemer, but whether 
the amplifications of the doctrine which we find later are legi- 
timate developments, is the question which we are probing. 

It is fortunate to have St. Irenzeus appearing as one of the 
great founders of the doctrine that redemption is a price paid 
to Satan, because in this Father we have every means of finding 
the correctives to an opinion which, if left to its own inherent 
dangers, might go far astray. After all that he has written 
against gnosticism, he cannot be suspected of dualism in the 
sense that he regards Satan in the light of an independent 
principle of evil, having his own rights over against those of 
God, and as being equally a self-existent person. Irenzeus, at 
all events, teaches clearly enough that Satan was created by 
God out of nothing, and for failing in submission to his Maker 
was condemned to eternal punishment. Hence in whatever 
derivatory sense a debt might have been owing to the devil, 
the essential debt contracted by sin was a debt to God: “for 
to no other,” says Irenzus, “were we debtors than to Him 
whose commandment we had transgressed from the beginning.”* 


1 St. Luke xxii. 3; St. John xiii. 2; iii. 17. 

2 1 Cor. ii. 7, 8. Cf. St. Luke xxiii. 34 ; Acts xiii. 27 ; Ephes. iii. 8—13; Coloss. 
i, 26—28 ; 1 Tim. iii. 16. Some knowledge of Christ is attributed to the demons ;. 
St. Mark i. 24, 34. 

* Iren; v: 16; 0. 3. 
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A passage so absolutely decisive should set aside all serious 
misgiving as to the orthodoxy of the writer, especially when we 
find him repeating in other places that the enmity contracted 
was with God, and that it was the Father whom the Incarnate 
Son propitiated because it was against Him that we had 
offended! With the aid of reiterated statements that are 
plainly beyond cavil, we may now boldly face the quotation 
which admits indeed some sort of a debt to Satan, yet without 
the slightest shadow of that error which spoils Zoroastrianism, 
one of the comparatively pure creeds of heathendom wherein 
Ahriman and Ormuzd are sharply contrasted as original 
principles of contrary natures. The fifth Book of the work 
Contra Hereses is thus opened by Irenzus after a_ short 


preface : 


We could not otherwise have learned the things of God than by the 
Incarnation of the Son, who became our teacher. No one else could 
have told us of the Father. . . . The strong Son of God, who is also 
true man, working out our redemption by the reasonable offering of His 
blood, gave Himself as the ransom for those who had been led into 
captivity. And since unjustly? the apostate power had got sway over 
us, and against nature had alienated us from Almighty God, whose we 
were by nature, and made us his own followers, the Word of God, 
having in Him the strength for every task, and at the same time, not 
failing in justice, was just in His attack on the apostate principality, 
buying back His own property from the hands of Satan, not taking it 
by violence, as Satan by violence had first acquired possession. 


Here is a full declaration that the devil acquired such 
dominion over man as he had by foul means ; and when it is said 
that Christ regained the stolen treasure by equitable means 
instead of by sheer force, it does not demand much insight to 
see that there is no question of ransom paid to Satan in any but 
a very diminished sense. There is nothing to excuse the holy 
horror of some commentators. Irenzus goes on to say that 
Christ recovered His own from Satan, not by violence, but 
secundum suadelam. No reasonable doubt remains that in 
speaking of the justice done to Satan, he is far from entertaining 
any extravagant ideas about what was due from God to the 
adversary who set himself to overturn the Divine plans for the 
happy life of man in Paradise. 

» ren. v. 17, om 1, 35 and at, 2.2 
* This adverb ‘ unjustly ” excludes a fair claim on Satan’s part to a ransom in the 


strict sense. 
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Origen presents more difficulty to one who would defend his 
theory of atonement. To begin with, he has against him his 
many erroneous utterances on the subject of the fall, whether of 
angels or of men. The best we can say for him is that he is 
never constant in his extravagances, but often treads the beaten 
track of tradition as well as any Father. In regard to ransom 
paid to Satan, he has a passage which, taken by itself, might 
have the worst meaning that an enemy of the writer could wish 
to find: 


The Son of Man did not come that He might be ministered to, but 
He lived among men that He might minister to them; and so far did 
He go in the cause of our salvation that He gave His life a ransom for 
the souls of many who had put their faith in Him. . . . But to whom 
did He offer up His life for the redemption of many? Not to God. 
Was it then to the wicked one? For the latter held us in his power till 
the soul of Christ was yielded up to him as a purchase price; and 
herein Satan was deceived, while he fancied that he could keep it under 
his dominion, and did not see that he was too weak for the task of 
detaining it in his possession. Thus Death, thinking to have dominion 
over Christ, had it not, since Christ became “free among the dead,” 
being stronger than the power of death.! 


If we do our worst by these words we give up the saving 
principle with which we started, that different views of the 
redemption are not mutually exclusive, and that a price paid to 
Satan does not imply that no price was paid to God, and to God 
most essentially. If we hold him to the letter of his sentence, 
Origen does indeed once say “not to God ;” but then it is hardly 
right thus stringently to confine him to a single short utterance. 
As regards what he supposes Satan to have received, his words 
involve obscure distinctions. He teaches that to Satan was 
yielded up, during a short time, Christ’s soul; but not His body, 
for Scripture mentions no such yielding up, and not His Spirit, 
for that was commended into the hands of the Father. Now 
what was this Spirit? Was it the Divinity? Or was it some 
higher part of the Humanity, according to the psychology which 
supposes man to consist of body, soul, and spirit? If we are 
to introduce here Origen’s explanation given in the De Principits, 
ii. 8, n. 4, the Spirit (vods) may by sin so cool down as to become 
a wuyy (rvyeuv, to cool; xruvypos, cold); but insomuch as the 
Author speaks of Christ’s soul as one, created from the 
beginning, and so conducting itself as to merit the hypostatic 


1 Tom. xvi. in Matt. n. 8, ad finem. 
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union, we cannot suppose him to apply to it his theory of the 
materialization of spirit into soul by a process of degeneration ; 
for then we should have to postulate in Christ two Spirits, one 
maintaining its original dignity and elevated beyond it, another 
falling from its original estate and delivered over to Satan for a 
short interval between the death and the Resurrection. We 
may pass by these subtleties and content ourselves with 
observing that Origen certainly shows himself fully aware, with 
the rest of the Church, that Christ’s sacrifice of obedience to 
the Father was the essential part of the atonement for Adam’s 
disobedience, and that the victim of this sacrifice was offered, 
not to the devil, but to God: “Christ offered His spotless 
flesh a victim to God ;”! “ because sin demanded a propitiation, 
and a propitiation could not be made without a victim, it 
was necessary to provide a victim for sin,” which victim, being 
sacrificial, can be offered to God alone.” 

So clear a conception of the fact that the essence of 
redemption is a sacrifice in honour of the Deity, to repair the 
dishonour wherewith He had been treated, is quite inconsistent 
with the error that a price paid to Satan is the primary 
element; and when, moreover, it is added by Origen that 
Satan was deceived in the very death which he hoped would 
be his victery, we see still more in how greatly limited a sense 
we are meant to take the idea of a price paid to the devil. 
The deception into which the evil spirit was betrayed is set 
forth as well in a passage already quoted, as again, for instance, 
in the Commentary upon St. Matt. tom. xiii.9, where reference 
is made to the text of St. Paul: “By death Christ destroyed 
him who had the dominion over death.”* Hence, in refutation 
of the charge against Origen, we urge the quite valid plea that the 
price paid to Satan which he allowed was very far indeed from 
entailing the extravagant theory which some of his accusers 
too easily imagine. A great deal of indignation has been 
expended to no sufficient purpose. Mr. Oxenham’s book on 
the subject radically errs in not keeping the due balance, and in 
making such a generalization as that “the notion of a ransom 
paid to Satan continued to be the common explanation of the 
necessity of Christ’s death till Anselm’s time, finding indeed its 
last express utterance on the part of Peter Lombard.” 

1 Jn Lev. Hom. iii. 1. 


> In Num. Hom. xxiv. n. 1. 
3 Heb. ii. 14. 
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The Master of the Sentences does indeed speak of Christ 
as deceiving Satan, who held man captive, and as deceiving him 
by the bait of the Cross; but he does not say exactly that 
Christ paid a debt to Satan, whereas he does say that Christ 
redeemed us “by a most true sacrifice,” that is, by an act of 
highest homage to God, and that “the devil found no cause in 
Christ why He should die, but that Christ died because of the 
Father's will, out of obedience and to satisfy justice.” ! 

In the next distinction,? Mr. Oxenham, if he had been wise 
enough to look about him a little, would have found his 
interpretation utterly upset by the doctrine that God was quite 
free to pardon sin without the atonement. When, then, Peter 
Lombard teaches that it would have been unjust violently to 
despoil the devil, he does but repeat an old phrase which we 
have already learnt to qualify, instead of taking it in all its 
absoluteness. The Fathers themselves furnish the qualifications 
needed. Thus if St. John Damascene* says that had Satan 
after his victory over man been forcibly deprived of his booty, 
he would have had occasion for complaint; the same writer 
tells us in the same chapter that it was the Deity who was 
appeased by the obedience of Christ, and in chapter xxvii. he 
strongly repudiates the idea of the Precious Blood being offered 
up to Satan. Again, if St. Augustine* speaks of Satan as 
not despoiled by violence, he describes in the same place the 
devil’s action against Christ as unjust, and teaches that the evil 
spirit was always completely under the power of God’s Son. 
Once more, if St. Gregory of Nyssa® finds matter for congratu- 
lation in the fact that Christ used a just way of setting man 
free instead of a tyrannical method ; his plan of the redemp- 
tion sketched in the Sermons on the Resurrection, shows 
how correctly he estimated the true purpose of the death on 
the Cross as a sacrifice of expiation to the offended majesty of 
God.° 

As summing up the Patristic position we will end the 
evidence on this head by a very satisfactory passage from 
St. Gregory of Nazianzus.’ 

1 Lib. iii. dist. 19. ? Lib. iii. dist. 20. 3 De Fide, iii. 18. 

+ De Libero Arbitrio, lib. iii. cap. x. n. 31. 

5 Orat. Cat. cap. xxiii. 

6 For other instances of self-explanation see Theodoret, De Providentia, Orat. x. 
tom. 83, p. 747, apud Migne; Greg. Mag. lib. ii. in Evangel. Hom. xxv. n. 8; 
Moral, lib. ix. cap. 38, lib, xviii. cap. 30. 

7 Orat. xlv. n. 22, 
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It is now time to examine a point of doctrine which is overlooked 
by many, but which to me seems to call strongly for consideration. 
To whom and for what purpose was the blood which was shed on our 
account poured out—that precious blood of God, of our High Priest 
and Victim? We were held captive by the wicked one, having been 
sold under the bondage of sin, having incurred guilt by indulgence in 
forbidden pleasure. Now if ransom is paid only to him who has the 
captives in his keeping, I repeat my question, to whom was the blood 
poured out, and for what cause? If to that evil spirit, O what a 
shame! ... But if to the Father, the inquiry is straightway raised, 
how can that be? for we are not His prisoners.! Besides, what reason 
can be brought why He should take delight in the blood of His only- 
begotten Son, since He did not accept from Abraham the sacrifice of 
Isaac, but substituted a ram for the human victim? Yet it is evident 
that the Father is the receiver of Christ’s oblation, not because He 
required such a sacrifice or had need of it, but by a special kind of 
dispensation (oixkovoyia), and because it was a Divine decree to work 
the sanctification of man by means of the human nature which the 
Divine Word had assumed, that thus God might set us free by over- 
throwing the tyrant, and might bring us back to Himself through the 
mediation of His Son and to His own glory who contrived the plan 
of redemption. Let it suffice to have said this little about Christ, and 
let the rest be passed over in reverential silence. 


It is a pity that, in the absence of more careful examination, 
there is not more “reverential silence” about the Patristic 
doctrine concerning ransom paid to Satan. One grows dis- 
gusted at the cheap repetition, over and over again, of the same 
unfair charge. Quite by accident we have before us as we 
write, a copy of Great Thoughts, and there we find selected for 
popularization the following extract from Dr. John Clifford : 


Although we are sure of the w/ter paganism that interprets the 
atonement as a payment to Satan, or as a commercial transaction in 
any sense, yet we must take care that we do not miss the heart of the 
sacrifice. 

We have been using in the foregoing pages a principle 
enunciated by Canon Moberly, to rebut the charge of “utter 
paganism,” as made against the Fathers ; and our regret is that 
the Canon has not himself done the work which we have 
attempted on a principle which he has enunciated. He has 

| Abelard very well calls Satan the ‘‘ gaoler” over the prisoners, z.e., God’s 
gaoler, but the term is not very well chosen in his context, for he denies the sinfulness 
of original sin, and the dominion which it gives to Satan. (In Ep. ad Rom. lib. ii. 
cap. 5.) Here his mistake may be less than it seems, but he cannot wholly be 
excused for departing from the accepted terminology of the Church. 
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little to say, unfortunately, of the payment to the devil, and 
what he does say sounds unfavourable ; for he speaks of it as 
*a fallacy,” and disapproves of “the curious suggestions which 
crop up in Patristic expositions of the payment to the devil, 
the outwitting of the devil, the justification of a divine ruse, 
and so forth.”! Yet this ruse, as he styles it, has received 
solemn sanction in the Church’s liturgy, and that from ancient 
times. It will be enough to recall the words of the Preface in 
the Mass, e¢ guz tn ligno vincebat in ligno quoque vinceretur, and 
those verses of the processional hymn used on Good Friday : 

De parentis protoplasti 

Fraude Factor condolens, 

Quando pomi noxialis 

In necem morsu ruit: 

Ipse lignum tunc notavit, 

Damna ligni ut solveret. 

Hoc opus nostrz salutis 

Ordo depoposcerat : 


’ 


Here “the ruse” is glorified. 

Mr. Oxenham’s book is worth marking as an instance of 
a much-abused method—the method studying a doctrine as it 
develops itself by successive stages. The plan is excellent ; but 
it is a perversion of it to be too keen in isolating aspects so as 
to show successive steps, each of them having a place apart. 
For example, it may be urged with too much “vigour and rigour ” 
that the idea of Redemption took with the Greeks the meta- 
physical form of light expelling darkness, with the Latins the 
legal form of a claim satisfied by payment, with the medievalists 
the romantic form of injured honour indemnified. There was 
no time when payment to Satan was the exclusive doctrine of 
atonement. Holy Scripture had represented the action in far 
too many-sided a way to allow a single feature to assert so 
extravagant a position. Correctives to any exaggeration that 
may have been committed have always existed in contemporary 
works ; moreover, we should not be so absurd as to take every 
phrase au pied de la lettre. If Holy Scripture can be bold in the 
use of anthropomorphisms, so much so that the Alexandrian 
translators were moved to get rid of them, Christian writers may 
indulge a little of the like propensity to describe God’s actions 
after a human image. How much may be dared in this direction 
can be settled by no absolute standard ; indeed, the measure to 
be observed is one of the many problems before the preacher 
or spiritual writer of the day, who at least should not be urged 


1 p, 218. 
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to the extreme of making all his pious discourses as rigorously 
scientific as he can, with no verge left for the play of a devout 
fancy. Rhetoric seems nearly banished from the typical 
speeches of Englishmen in these days, but in the times when it 
was an accepted means of persuasion in the British Parliament, 
an orator would have been allowed to enforce a point by a 
classical story which no one was expected to receive as histori- 
cally true. Similarly a preacher, without passing off fable as 
fact, may honestly use a telling legend to drive home a lesson to 
the hearts of his flock ; as he may employ a mixture of legend 
and history when he is unable to separate the two elements. 
He will always be on his guard against merely playing on the 
emotions by feigned objects as a practice likely to deaden the 
genuine sympathies and dispose the sentimentalist to prefer 
“whining over a dead ass to relieving a mother that is alive.”} 
In particular, as regards the picture of Christ paying ransom to 
Satan, what it substantially represents is a truth; and if there 
are added embellishments, these do not justify the cry of 
“paganism.” It was always known in the Church that in 
reparation for man’s disobedience Christ was obedient to the 
Father, and paid Him the highest homage on behalf of the 
offenders who could not adequately make their own atonement. 
On this point Scripture is most explicit, nor has its plain 
teaching ever been so lost in the mists of a fanciful adornment 
surrounding the main picture as to call seriously for the protest 
that “the absolute right which is assigned to the devil over man 
is as repugnant to our moral and religious ideas as the notion 
that the right could be satisfied by a deception.” When all 
the mitigations that are needful have been made in this sentence, 
it will be stripped of its real terrors. To its author we pay the 
acknowledgment that he recognizes the view which he stigma- 
tizes to have never been the only one that was taken. The chief 
fallacy he falls into is that of concluding that because there was 
asserted a payment to Satan therefore there was denied any to 
God: “the satisfaction was not to God, to the devil.” We say 
to God was the satisfaction paid, while to Satan a kind of 
payment was made which must be regarded as having been 
rather a penalty than a gain—a defeat rather than a victory— 
just such a triumph as befits a wicked contriver. 


JOHN RICKABY. 


! Byron’s sarcasm on Sterne, perhaps not wholly justified. 
* Jowett’s Essay on Atonement. 
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A FORTNIGHT spent in this beautiful old Sussex village will 
well repay both the artist and the archeologist. The first will 
be struck with its picturesqueness, as he passes down the little 
straggling street, with its quaint cottages, each standing in its 
own garden; and when he gains the beach, he will admire the 
beautiful tones reflected by the wide mud-flats left bare by the 
tide—the delicate greys, green and violet hues, contrasting 
forcibly with the black piles and the skeleton ribs of a wrecked 
ship sticking out of the ooze. 

He will see far-off,on the opposite shore, the yellow and 
white walls and russet thatch of the hamlet of Runswick 
glowing in the setting sun, while close at hand rises the sea-wall 
broken by irregular flights of steps. To the right lies the little 
quay and harbour of Bosham, famed in history, and beyond lies 
a wooded horizon which does but conceal the sea-line behind 
the low shores of the long inlet, which surrounds the place on 
two sides. When the moon is_up a weird and solemn scene is 
presented to the spectator’s view, the whitened flat gleaming like 
silver, with its little pools intensifying the strange blackness 
of the wreck and other indistinguishable forms. 

But the archeologist will turn to the fine old church, whose 
massive Saxon tower, crowned with its spire, looms darkly 
behind the trees ; and as the tide comes creeping in with a faint 
salt breeze, which stirs the silence of the summer night and 
lingers in the ancient yews bordering the churchyard, he will 
turn his footsteps thither in order to meditate on its “sermons 
in stones.” The Venerable Bede calls the place Bosexham, or 
“the town of the woods,” and many trees are still left to show 
where the forest once extended. 

We find that the church dates from the dawn of history in 
this island, and there is a tradition that a Roman basilica once 
stood on the same site during the Roman occupation of West 
Sussex, and quantities of Roman tiles, bricks and mortar are 
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seen imbedded in the walls of the church. The bases also of 
the columns on each side of the chancel are undoubtedly 
Roman ; these originally formed the entrance to the building, 
while fragments of Roman pottery are found under the nave 
and in the east and west walls. 

With the return of heathenism, consequent on the invasion 
of the Saxons, Sussex was again buried in barbarism and long 
remained thus. But in 681 St. Wilfrid settled at Selsea, after 
being imprisoned and banished from his see of York, and he 
employed his exile in preaching and labouring to convert the 
Saxons of the south. By his influence Bosham once more 
became the home of Christianity, and, according to the Venerable 
Bede, a very small monastery was built there by Adelwalch, 
King of Sussex, in 650, and there five or six brethren served God 
in poverty and prayer, under the guidance of Dieul, a Scottish 
monk, and following the Rule of St. Benedict. From that time 
till the dissolution of monasteries by Henry VIII., Bosham was 
the home of monks, and in time became one of the richest 
foundations. The map annexed to the Saxon Chronicle MS., 
marks Bosham among the five places of sufficient importance 
in Sussex to be mentioned. 

Canute made his royal residence here, and it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that he rebuilt the church on the 
foundation of the basilica, for the Chronicle tells us that he 
expended large sums on ecclesiastical foundations, and built 
several abbeys and churches. It is certain, however, that his 
name still lingers in the church, for the tomb of his infant 
daughter, who died here, is still pointed out in the chancel. 
It would seem that after the death of Canute, in 1035, the 
church and manor of Bosham was annexed by Royal grant 
to the see of Canterbury, and vested in the Archbishop 
Agilnotus. But the haughty Earl Godwin coveted it, and 
after presenting himself with his retainers to do homage to the 
Archbishop Agilnotus, he withdrew to Bosham, and held the 
manor by main force, pretending it had been yielded to him 
by the see of Canterbury. He resided there and built a hall or 
palace, and after his decease it was held by Gytha, his widow, 
as her dower. 

The old manor house, on the north side of the church, 
probably covers the site of Godwin’s hall, for the moat and the 
surrounding walls testify to a far more ancient building once 


situated there. 
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The vast possessions of the Earl were granted to his son 
Harold, and Bosham undoubtedly formed the residence of the 
last of the Saxon kings, for the Bayeux tapestry still gives its 
testimony to this fact. Harold is thereon depicted riding with 
a hawk on his wrist, and about to embark from his manor of 
Bosham for Normandy, and as the scroll bearing the following 
legend informs us: “ Harold, dux Anglor, ct suit milites equitant 
ad Bosham.” He is preceded by two horsemen and accompanied 
by five other knights, while a greyhound runs before them. A 
representation of the primitive church of Bosham is also seen 
on the tapestry. 

Then came the Conquest, and the next notice of Bosham 
is in the Domesday Book. 

It appears from this that William confiscated the patrimony 
of Harold, part of which he retained in his own hands “as 
demesne.” it consisted of sixty-six and a half hides of land, 
being that portion of Bosham which had been held by Earl 
Godwin. The Chronicle also mentions that there were eight 
mills there at that date. The beautiful old mill we now see 
behind the church, whose tiled roof and old ruined wheel are 
green with moss, is the only representative now left of this 
number. At high-tide the sea-water comes up to its base and 
floods the little stream, which cannot turn the wheel without 
the aid of the sea. 

The other ecclesiastical portion of Bosham, z.e., the church 
and monastery and 112 hides of land, was held by Osbern, 
Bishop of Exeter, of the King. In the Domesday Survey 
churches are mentioned apparently only where lands were held 
with them and endowments belonged to them, but very rarely 
are tithes mentioned ; but in this case they are valued at 4os. per 
annum. That Bosham was one of the largest and richest of the 
endowed churches, we gather from the fact that in the reign 
of Edward the Confessor, its geld or rent was stated at £300, 
which is equivalent to not less than 47,200 of our present 
money. 

The early importance of the place is witnessed by a mention 
contained in a feodary-book in the muniment-room of his Grace 
the Duke of Norfolk, compiled in 1375, from then existing 
documents, from which we learn that as early as 1021, there 
were six yearly fairs held at Bosham, while at Arundel only 
three were held. A large concourse of people naturally 
assembled at these fairs, and were doubtless housed according 
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to the custom of the times, within the large guest-house of the 
monastery. 

But it is in connection with the devoted follower and faithful 
chronicler of the murdered Archbishop, St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, that the name of Boshkam is indelibly associated, 
for Hubert of Bosham was the brave secretary who followed 
the tragic fortunes of his master through so many vicissitudes, 
He accompanied him even to his cruel death, that dark winter 
evening at Canterbury, where he witnessed in anguish, while 
unable to prevent the atrocity, or turn aside the blows from his 
revered master. He came of an important family of Bosham, 
who were tenants of the Crown after the Norman Conquest, 
and owned Warblington and other neighbouring manors. He 
was born at Bosham, and spent his boyhood there, probably 
at the monastery school. He went early to Oxford, and 
graduated as a D.D., after some years. Later on he became 
private secretary to St. Thomas a Becket, and enjoyed his 
personal confidence, giving in return unbounded devotion 
to his master. In later years he published a volume of the 
letters he had written in his own name and in that of his patron. 
After the assassination of the latter he fled to the Continent ; 
in time he was consecrated Archbishop of Benevento, in Italy, 
and in the year 1178 was created Cardinal by Pope Alexander 
III. Little more is known of him, and the place and date 
of his burial are unknown. It is therefore improbable that 
the tomb near the southern door of Bosham Church, called 
“Hubert’s tomb,” is his, though tradition loves the legend 
of his return to die in the place of his birth. 

He was a voluminous writer, and his Vita Sancti Thome 
was the most valued and popular of the numerous lives of the 
Saint, and was so much in request that there was hardly a 
convent in England which did not possess a transcript of it. 
The original was in Latin, but was translated into French 
rhyme by Peter Langloft, Canon of Bridlington and com- 
piler of the English Chronicle of the fourteenth century. 

French was, of course, the language of the educated in 
England at that date, but in 1497 it was translated into English 
rhyme by Laurence Wade, a Benedictine, of Canterbury. This 
MS. is preserved in the library of Benet College, Cambridge, 
now Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

The Saint’s violent opponent, John Marshall, obtained 
a grant of Bosham manor, in 1189, from Henry II., but under 
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Henry III. a grant of it was made to Hugh de Bygod, from 
whom it passed to the great Earl of Norfolk, Roger Bygod, 
under Edward J.; but on his death it returned to the King 
by virtue of a certain feoffment made by the Earl to the King. 
From the inquisition then held it is amusing to learn that the 
tenant’s fee to the Lord of Bosham was twenty-three hens at the 
Nativity and seven hens at Easter, which only amounted 
to 2s. 6d., the price of a hen being one penny; they also had 
to render 700 oysters, worth only 344d. per annum, the price 
of a hundred being one penny. Our forefathers could hardly 
have regarded them as a delicacy at the price, we imagine. 

Edward II. gave the manor to his half-brother, Thomas 
de Bretherton, who gave large donations in kind to the 
monastery at stated times of the year, according to Smythe. 
Through the marriage of the daughter and heiress of Thomas 
it came eventually into the family of the Mowbray’s, created 
Earls of Nottingham and afterwards Dukes of Norfolk. John, 
Duke of Norfolk, was granted almost royal privileges by 
Edward IV., so that no Royal coroner, sheriff, admiral, marshal, 
or clerk of the market, should ever have power in his domains, 
of which he was to be supreme ruler. The appointment of 
coroner by the lords of Bosham is still maintained down to the 
present day. 

By the death of the sole heiress, Anne, Duchess of York, 
the manor of Bosham was allotted to the barony of Berkeley, 
in which family it remained down to the present day, when 
a Berkeley, Lord Fitzhardinge, is still lord of the manor of 
Bosham. 

The ecclesiastical portion of the manor—the church, 
monastery, and land belonging to it—was granted, as we 
have seen, by the Conqueror to the see of Exeter, and 
confirmed by Henry I. to William Warlewaste, the then Bishop, 
who settled a dean and five secular canons at Bosham, reserving 
to the see of Exeter the patronage of the deanery and the 
appointment of canons. This gave rise to disputes at intervals 
with the Bishop of Chichester, who, as Bishop of the diocese, 
maintained his right of visitation of the college. On one 
occasion, when the Bishop of Exeter, Walter Stapylton, gave 
notice of his intention of holding an official visitation at Bosham, 
Langton, Bishop of Chichester, sent a messenger to meet him 
on the borders of the county, at Hastings, inhibiting him under 
pain of excommunication from the proposed visitation. On 
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his continuing his progress to Bosham, notwithstanding, the 
Bishop of Chichester solemnly pronounced the sentence of 
excommunication in his Cathedral, in presence of his Dean and 
Chapter. This led to an adjustment of the difficulties and an 
arrangement that for the future the entire patronage of this 
College should be vested in the Bishops of Exeter, while the 
Bishops of Chichester should have the privilege of the visitation. 

The Church of Bosham was dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 
and claimed the usual privilege awarded to a royal free chapel, 
z.¢., exemption from episcopal jurisdiction. Henry II., urged 
by his hatred of St. Thomas a Becket, wreaked his vengeance 
on the Bishop of Exeter, for having supplied the Archbishop 
with necessaries when he was in disgrace, and seized this royal 
free “chapelry” at Bosham for a time, but in the end restored 
all its ancient rights and privileges to the Bishop of Exeter. 
One of the conditions was that the Dean and prebendaries 
should expend §s. annually on the poor (of whom there 
must have been very few at ancient Bosham, it would seem!) 
The oak stalls of the prebendaries still remain in the fine Early 
English chancel, and are fairly well preserved; a fleur-de-lis 
being carved at each end, and they are probably of the date 
of Henry VI. 

There are remains of each period, from the Roman to that 
of Henry VII. in this church, the present spired tower and 
nave being Saxon. But the nave was improved by Bishop 
Warlewaste in the twelfth century, when he lengthened it and 
added the northern and southern aisles; at the same time the 
Early English windows were inserted in the chancel walls and 
fine light windows at the eastern end, which are a fine specimen 
of architecture. In the northern chancel wall is a tomb in 
a niche or arcade, with sculptured crockets, with a recumbent 
female figure on it in the costume of the reign of Edward I. 
At the end of the north aisle was the chantry of Fishbourne, 
founded before 1289, and under the south aisle is a beautiful 
little Saxon crypt. In the view given of Bosham Church, on 
the Bayeux tapestry, the arch so rudely depicted is of the same 
proportions as the chancel arch now existing, which is doubtless 
that of the Saxon church. 

In 1865, some workmen were employed to dig just without 
the chancel arch, where tradition said the daughter of Canute 
was buried. The floor was removed and a stone coffin found 
at no great depth, and when the lid was taken off the remains 
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of a child were distinctly visible within. No vestige of 
ornament or clothing was found, but the child must have been 
about eight years old, which accords with the tradition, and 
there is no reason to doubt that these were the remains of the 
daughter of Canute the Dane. 

The tower is of great strength and solidity, and was used 
as a belfry, and also asa place of refuge in time of need. Bosham 
was peculiarly liable to invasions of pirates from its position, 
and the Domesday Book takes note of this fact, for it rated 
all towns on the sea-coast at a reduced assessment on account 
of the dangers threatening them. When a raid took place the 
inhabitants shut themselves up in the tower, and placed their 
cattle and goods in the large nave for safety, as there was never 
a fortified castle here. On one occasion, however, legend says 
the Northmen stormed the tower, sacked the church, and among 
their spoils, carried away the big tenor bell, the pride of the 
country round. In vain the monks offered a sum of money 
for its ransom; it was placed on the deck of their vessel and 
carried down the channel. But when the monks began to ring 
the rest of the peal a sound came over the waters, and the 
far-off tenor bell vibrated in sympathy with its brothers. The 
astonished pagans saw the captive bell ringing, and slowly 
it sank through the ship to the bottom of the great Bell-hole 
of Bosham Channel, where you may still hear it answering 
back the peal of the Bosham bells, if you listen, they tell us! 
This is the legendary explanation of the singularly deep 
whirlpool at the confluence of Bosham Channel and Chichester 
harbour, and of the curious echo which it gives forth. 

It is a little over three miles from Bosham to Chichester, and 
when the annual procession in honour of St. Richard took place 
to his shrine in the cathedral, the Bosham pilgrims had the right 
of walking next after Arundel and Westdean, a position they 
gave up to none. Some detached portions of the ancient 
college may still be seen on the south side of the churchyard, 
and the place was at one time used as a vicarage, but was 
almost entirely pulled down by one of ‘the later incumbents. 
The men of Bosham distinguished themselves during the 
terrible plague which ravaged Chichester in 1665, imported from 
London by a traveller. Nearly half the town perished, and the 
Town Council had drawn a cordon round the doomed city, for 
neither ingress or egress was allowed. Famine soon added to 
the horrors of the survivors, and they therefore caused a 
proclamation describing their pitiable condition to be posted 
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on the several gates, while they anxiously watched the result 
from the walls. A man of Bosham had occasion to come near 
the town on business, and read the proclamation which was 
eagerly pointed out to him. He hastened home again, promising 
assistance. The next morning a cavalcade left Bosham, bringing 
every kind of provision on carts for the anxious people on the 
walls. The men of Bosham halted in the road, and placing the 
meat and vegetables on a large flat stone, with the price written 
for each article, retired some distance, while the wretched inhab- 
itants came forth, placed the money in a water-trough near, 
which was supposed to act as disinfectant, and carried off the 
welcome provisions. Some of the bravest of the Bosham men 
then assisted them to bury their dead, and until the plague 
ceased, they daily returned with charitable help. At last a great 
storm came and swept away the plague; but the charity of 
Bosham was handed down by tradition on the tongues of men. 

Little is known of the exciting period of the dissolution 
of th¢ monastery, and the violent visitation which took place by 
order! of Henry VIII., for the many interesting and valuable 
docuthents relating to the history of Bosham, together with the 
registries, have unfortunately perished. They were in existence 
until the middle of the last century, however, and were kept 
in the ancient chest, with a very curious lock, still seen in the 
vestry. But unfortunately the ignorance and wanton destructive- 
ness of the parish clerk, Kervell, who seems to have had the 
care of them when Mr. How was vicar, was the cause of their 
irretrievable loss. 

We have it on the best authority that one winter’s evening 
this rustic philistine carried out into a neighbouring yard all the 
books, parchments, and documents, with ancient seals attached, 
long prior to the dissolution of the monastery, and deliberately 
made a bonfire of them by applying his lantern to the pile. 
Strange to say the vicar seems to have inflicted no penalty for 
this barbarous destruction, and the antiquarian alone is left 
to mourn the loss of these invaluable records. 

We have, therefore, been able to present but a bare outline 
of the history of this beautiful old place; but such as it is, its 
many associations with the Catholic life of old England will 
perhaps stir the interest of some to pay a visit to ancient Bosham. 

YMAL OSWIN.! 
1 The writer must acknowledge indebtedness to the pamphlet on Bosham, 


compiled by Mr. Charles Longcroft, of Havant, in 1867, now out of print, for many 
of the facts in this article. 
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PART II. 

IN a preceding article we endeavoured to show that the goal to 
which all primitive artistic effort is directed is the expression in 
one way or another of religious conceptions and emotions ; and 
that the first impulse towards art-production originates in an 
imperative and universal need of human nature to bridge over the 
gulf between the material and the spiritual, and to bring the 
unseen into correspondence with the seen by the union of idea 
and form. But this union, which implies both technical mastery of 
form and discriminative selection of subject, is not attained 
at once. It is preceded by a long period in which the idea 
and the form are connected only by the loose attachment of an 
arbitrary association, when the form evokes the idea but does 
not embody it, and denotes by an accepted convention what it 
is unable to express. The first steps towards expression are 
taken by symbolism. In an early age art is overwhelmed and 
oppressed with the weight of mighty meanings it seeks in 
vain to utter fully. It is absorbed with the significance of its 
subject-matter, and gives but little consideration to the quality 
of its form. In its technical inexperience and incapacity it is 
unable to create forms that shall reveal the indwelling spirit 
with the clearness of full expression ; and therefore it adopts 
ready-made forms—natural objects or simple devices—to which 
it attaches a particular significance, and which have the 
expressive value only of signs. This is the stage of symbol, the 
stage in which art is devoted to the hieroglyphic transcription 
of all that the religious imagination may dictate,—the stage, 
therefore, of an unlimited subjective significance. 

As executive ability increases by long practice in the 
manipulation of material, as the imagination is trained to a 
just discernment of the inherent affinities of form and spirit, 
and the art-sense is awakened to a keen perception of the 
physical charm of form, artists are no longer content to suggest 
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a mighty conception by some simple token, by a symbol which 
is at once a veil and a sign. They seek to reveal and realize 
the ideal in such creative form as shall be its visible embodi- 
ment, its inevitable material counterpart. Art now ceases to 
be merely an evocation, and becomes a complete presentment ; 
the hieroglyphic of early striving develops into the perfect 
image of full achievement; and the stage of Symbolism passes 
into that of Expression. 

But side by side with the advancing appreciation and culti- 
vation of the expressive possibilities of form comes also the 
recognition of the limitations of form. The perception of 
inherent affinities between form and spirit leads to the discern- 
ment also of inherent antagonisms between form and spirit. 
And as art gains in power of expression it loses hold on the 
essentially znexpressible. The union of idea and form implies 
not only the power to adapt the material medium in harmony 
with the spiritual elements it incarnates, but necessitates also 
some adaptation of the idea into harmony with the form, and 
entails the elimination of all that is not immediately trans- 
latable into a concrete imagery. The first law of expressive 
art is the obligation of selectton—a fine feeling for the 
capabilities and restrictions of the artistic medium, and the 
adjustment of form and_ subject-matter into that balance 
between the objective and subjective which it is the aim of 
art, in its epoch of full development, to maintain. The very 
unity and precision of perfect zsthetic expression involves the 
rejection of all those more transcendental and mystical aspects 
of religious imagination—aspirations ill-defined because reaching 
out to the Infinite—which cannot, of necessity, be circumscribed 
within the limits of expressive form. 

The range of symbol therefore as medium for the externali- 
zation and communication of religious conceptions is far more 
extensive than that of direct expression. A symbol (regardless 
of the primary character of the object employed) may by 
imaginative association suggest ideas of which no form, 
however perfect, can present a complete image. The serpent 
encircled upon itself may evoke the idea of eternity; the 
triangle by virtue of certain conceptions attached to it may 
denote the creative force of the First Cause; and the Sacred 
Tree or the Winged Globe may symbolically figure Supreme 
Divinity. But these and analogous conceptions by their very 
majesty and immensity are excluded from the subject-matter 
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of an art that aims at the identification of subject and form, 
at the union of the thing expressed with the mode of 
expressing it. 

Thus, it is in the initial symbolic stage that art is most 
immediately and most unreservedly dependent upon religion. 
In those early days, with her humble equipment of uncouth 
hieroglyphic, she is the willing slave of religion, and her 
service as the exponent of religious thought and feeling is an 
unconditional service. Later on, when she has awakened to 
the full consciousness of her own power and the full develop- 
ment of her own resources, though still offering her service 
to religion, she makes her own terms, and imposes her own 
zsthetic conditions upon her transcription of religious ideas. 
In the zenith of her development art, while still retaining a 
religious character, exercises her prerogative of choice and 
limits her subject-matter to those elements of religious belief 
which are capable of full expression in esthetic terms. 

We therefore find that while a symbolic period is common 
to every great art as a consequence of its genesis from the 
religious impulse, an expressive period—the second stage of 
art-development—is fully attained only under those religious 
systems that possess a strongly defined human aspect. For 
instance, in Indian art the myth of Chrishna, the eighth 
avatar of Vishnu and the human hero of the Mahabharata, 
was occasionally rendered with an approach to true realistic 
expression ; but the conception of Brahm, the Absolute and 
Unknowable, the impersonal Unity from which emanated 
the Personified Trinity of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, was 
represented only under the veil of symbol. In Egyptian art 
the expressive period is almost wholly wanting. And _ this 
does not appear to be due to any lack of technical ability, 
for the exquisite decorative work of Egypt bears witness both 
to a highly developed zsthetic sense and to a consummate 
executive skill. It appears to be due rather to the dependence 
of Egyptian art in its earlier periods upon a religion which 
having for its central doctrine the worship of the dead, and 
for its chief subject of contemplation the state of departed souls, 
was capable of illustration only through symbol. The art of 
despotic Assyria, on the other hand, where divinity was strangely 
confounded with kingcraft and the palace acquired almost the 
sanctity of the temple, attained to a highly developed expressive 
period, in which the chief motives of art were the glorification 
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of the deeds and the person of the sovereign. But the two arts 
which reached the fullest development of expressive power are, 
without question, Greek art and Christian art. 

In the Hellenic conception of life, divinity was imagined as 
but a perfected humanity, and the supreme ideal of religious 
aspiration was an ideal of which Beauty, Order, Symmetry, and 
the restraint which symmetry implies, were essential elements. 
To Greek art therefore the fullest development of form was 
possible without any loss of religious significance. The whole 
structure of religious thought and feeling being based upon 
foundations that were intensely human in character, the goal of 
all aspiration being the attainment of a perfect balance between 
the spiritual and the material, every approach that art made 
towards the union of idea and form was an advance towards the 
complete realization of a recognized ideal, and for once zsthetic 
development and religious longing walked hand in hand. The 
Arts themselves were minor divinities, presided over by Apollo, 
the god of esthetic inspiration whose sacred fire kindled the 
spark of earthly genius, and whose physical perfection of person 
it was a constant motive of plastic art to adequately represent. 
To the Greek mind the unseen was not the wzseead/e, but merely 
the unbeheld. And every fresh creation of art, every fresh realiza- 
tion of beauty came almost as a divine revelation, as a reft in 
the cloud that veiled the tangible splendoursof Olympus. The 
limitations of form which to races more spiritual and mystical 
involved the exclusion from expressive art of the most vital 
conceptions of religion, to the Greek represented only the con- 
trolling influences by which a more perfect law of order, a juster 
sense of proportion, might be evolved and a higher ideal of 
harmony and unity be attained. To this people, plastic in their 
thought and imagination as well as in their esthetic genius, the 
end of art was not distinct from the end of religion—the 
reconciliation of the physical and the spiritual by the main- 
tenance of a perfect balance between the claims of each. Thus 
while Greek art in common with every other great art started 
with its stage of symbolism, when religious significance was 
conveyed under figures more or less hieroglyphic in character, 
the symbolic period was but a time of preparation during which 
technical and executive skill were gradually advancing to the 
consummate mastery of expressive form that has made Greek 
art pre-eminent among the arts of the whole world. 

Passing from the religion of classic paganism to that of 
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Divine Revelation, we find that the central doctrine of the 
Incarnation, which gives a profoundly human aspect to 
Christianity, presented possibilities for the development of a 
highly expressive period to Christian art—possibilities that 
were realized to the utmost by the artists of the early 
Renaissance. But as art, forsaking her earlier idiom of symbol, 
developed all her resources of form for the more complete 
embodiment of the human side of our Divine Faith, she 
gradually lost the spiritual atmosphere, the power to com- 
municate supernatural ideas, which had emanated from the 
technically imperfect work of her first archaic efforts. The 
human was cultivated and realized at the expense of the 
divine. And the very vividity and completeness of expression 
with which the actual life on earth of our Lord and His saints 
was represented, riveted the imagination upon a point in space 
and time, and arrested its flight towards the Eternal and the 
Infinite. 

For example, the naive attempts of the Early Primitives to 
indicate the Supreme Presence by the symbol of a hand 
extended in benediction were discarded as art gained in 
expressive power. God the Father and God the Holy Ghost 
are almost entirely excluded from the art of the Full Renaissance 
which concentrated its efforts in the pourtrayal of the. Sacred 
Humanity of the Son and His relation to an earthly Mother. 
Where, as in the case of Michelangelo’s Sistine frescoes, the 
creative God is represented in art, there is no evocation of the 
awful spiritual majesty we attribute alike to the Hebrew 
Jehovah and to the First Person of the Christian Trinity, but 
only a reminiscence, though creatively handled, of the Greek 
Demiurgus. Here the religious idea was deliberately adapted 
and dwarfed to meet the claims and fit the limitations of the 
artistic form. And in the exquisite creations of Raphael, whose 
work is typical of the period of full zsthetic development, the 
Madonna and Child, with all their delicate idealized beauty, are 
but representations of the sweet motherhood of a pure, simple, 
pious peasant woman with her baby. 

As the development of Christian art will be dealt with 
separately in a subsequent article, this subject will not be now 
further pursued. What has been said is perhaps enough to 
indicate the conclusion: that in all religions of which the 
ideal is based on an aspiration towards the superhuman, 
towards that which is essentially beyond and above humanity, 
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and not on an aspiration towards a mere perfected humanity— 
the moment when art renders the greatest service to religion is 
the moment that immediately precedes, but does not coincide 
with the zenith of her zsthetic development, the moment when 
regard for the claims of significance outweighs and is not 
balanced with regard for the claims of form. 

Poised between two worlds, the finite and the infinite, taking 
as her original mission the delivery of a message from the one 
in the terms of the other, art starts as symbol. With the 
growing endeavour to mould and elaborate the concrete figure 
into a closer and more complete realization of spiritual meanings, 
comes not only the gradual conviction of an everlasting 
incompatibility between the finite and the infinite, an ultimate 
irreconcilability between soul and sense, but there comes also 
a progressive revelation of the physical enchantments of form. 
In the effort for fuller expression, art develops her powers and 
perfects her methods till she is committed on the ground of 
fidelity to her own nature, to neglect all those subtler spiritual 
elements which elude embodiment in tangible imagery. And 
allured by the charm of her sensuous material, she inclines more 
and more to the finite side till at last she forsakes the world of 
religious ideas which had been the source of her earliest inspira- 
tions, and enters upon an absolute and undisturbed empire over 
the world of sensuous loveliness. The art-forms originally 
called into being for the manifestation and transmission of 
religious conceptions, gradually evolve a material beauty that 
claims the allegiance of the senses. Form comes to be valued 
for its own sake, not as a medium of expression, but as the 
source of an exquisite physical delight; the aim for subjective 
suggestion is superseded by the aim for objective effect; the 
means becomes an end; and art passes slowly, insidiously, and 
almost imperceptibly, from her expressive into her decorative 
period. Art valued for art’s sake, the magic of exquisite 
utterance appreciated quite apart from the ideal quality of what 
is uttered, the fully developed powers of art diverted from the 
exclusive service of the temple to the embellishment of the 
palace—but devoted also, it must be remembered, to the refine- 
ment and the ennobling, the endowing with distinction, of 
the meanest commonplaces of life—these are the immediate 
consequences of the independent dominion of art, the first 
accompaniments of the triumph of zsthetic form. 

The question may here naturally arise, as to whether the 
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decorative aim, whether some susceptibility to the physical 
effects of form—design, colour, tone—is ever at any time absent 
from art-production. It may with probability be suggested, 
that even in the earliest days of symbolism certain superfluities 
may appear, details of device or arrangements of composition, 
which as not strictly essential to the fulfilment of the symbolic 
intention, can be due to no other motive than an abortive 
attempt at embellishment, to the latent influence of a decorative 
aim. And there can be no manner of doubt, as has becn 
already indicated, that in the period of full expression, art 
requires the concurrence of both decorative and imitative effort 
for the realization of forms that shall at once convince and 
charm the eye while they yet stimulate the higher imagination. 
But throughout the whole subjective period—both in its earlier 
stage of symbol and its later stage of expression—the objective 
aims for ornamental and naturalistic effect, though they may be 
present as active agents, are subordinated to the central and 
dominant striving after spiritual and imaginative effect by the 
evocation or the embodiment of religious ideas. They act as 
accessory and subservient forces, they may assist, but they do 
not direct. As religious inspiration wanes before the encroach- 
ments of victorious form, the position is reversed. Though 
some faint ideal atmosphere, or some vague spiritual reminis- 
cence may linger about the art-work of a decorative period, it 
appears only as an accessory and not as an essential element, 
as a happy accident that heightens the general charm of 
impression. The balance between idea and form, which in the 
symbolic stage is weighted on the side of religious significance, 
which in the expressive stage reaches an almost perfect equi- 
librium, in the decorative period is borne down on the side of 
form. 

This view of the successive phases of art may be corro- 
borated by the witness of antiquity. The whole extent of 
ancient Oriental art—Egyptian, Indian, Assyrian, Phcenician, 
displays, in its later periods, an ornamental splendour which, 
though frequently elaborating motives derived from the mystical 
devices of early symbolism, is entirely independent of all 
conscious religious influence, and even when applied to the 
embellishment of sacred edifices, is purely decorative in its aim. 
In Greek art the golden age of expression, inaugurated with the 
Phidian era, which sought to realize and embody the conception 
of divinity in types of an idealized humanity, was succeeded by 
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an intermediate period, the age of Scopas and Praxiteles, in 
which art diverging from religion, but still governed by an 
expressive impulse, aimed at representing in all the fire of their 
natural intensity the wholly human passions, sentiments, and 
actions of heroic, but yet earthly, personalities. Later came a 
frankly decorative stage—the stage of the artificial cultivation 
of form, of the pursuit of external beauty as an end in itself, 
when statuary was to a great extent superseded by reliefs, and 
both were made subservient to the ornamental requirements of 
palatial architecture. And in Christian, or rather in ost- 
Christian, art, the whole achievement of the later masters of 
Italy, Spain, and the Netherlands constitutes an obvious collec- 
tive instance of the diversion of art from the expression of 
religious feeling to the stimulation of sensuous impressions. 

The triumph of form lays the foundations of the reign of 
formalism. The body without the spirit is dead. When the 
animating idea is extinguished under the weight of the material 
envelope that should be its transparent embodiment, the seeds 
of corruption sooner or later must germinate. A tradition of 
beauty may by virtue of an acquired force, subsist for centuries 
after the extinction of the ideal that created it. But it subsists 
only under a sentence of indefinite reprieve. The divorce of the 
esthetic from the religious standard, though at a given point of 
art-development it may be inevitable through the declaration 
of an invincible mutual antagonism, irrevocably decrees the 
debasement of the former. As the decorative period advances 
it tends more and more to the stereotyped repetition of forms 
from which all true inspiration has vanished, to the laboured 
pursuit of an established manner which results only in the 
caricature of séy/e, to a straining after effect which produces 
only a gaudy sumptuoysness—till at last it sinks into the 
lifeless, meaningless condition that in European art is stigma- 
tized as academism. 

It is now that artists, wearied with the production and 
reproduction of effete insignificance, abandon themselves unre- 
servedly to the inexhaustible resources of nature, and the stage 
of decoration is succeeded by the stage of imitation—imitation 
being here used in its most comprehensive sense as the sincere 
and faithful representation of natural and actual effects. Aert is 
now invigorated and rejuvenated by an infusion of the life of 
nature, and the aim for external beauty is to a great extent 
superseded by the aim for truth and realism. Many of the 
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mosaics and frescoes of later Roman art (which itself was 
the direct continuation of Greek art) are an example of this 
spontaneous recourse to nature, and of the freshness and force 
ensuing therefrom. In the art of Western Europe, the revulsion 
from the formalism of the seventeenth century resulted in a 
passionate appeal to nature—the age of great landscape and 
portrait-painting, such a keen sincerity of art as the imitative 
reproduction of Dutch home-life scenes, and the truth and 
fidelity of impression that later on characterized the Barbison 
painters. 

But the dominance of the imitative aim, as an exclusive 
impulse, leads to an abuse of the imitative powers of art. 
Pushed to an extreme, it results in slavish copy, in the invention 
of technical tricks for the production of illusions of which the 
sole purpose is to cheat the eye, it leads to an utter disregard 
for the quality—moral or exsthetic—of the subject, provided a 
startling semblance of reality is attained, and it reduces art to 
the condition of photography. 

The last resource is exhausted, and art in her decrepitude 
looks back with longing eyes to the glory of her early time. 
The memory of age is filled with the reminiscence of the aspira- 
tions and the achievements of youth. And eclecticism, possessing 
herself of the domain of art, seeks to replace the lack of spon- 
taneous inspiration by deliberate revivalism, and by emulating 
bygone ideals as well as bygone methods, to recover a lost 
heritage, and to link the aspirations of the present on to the 
traditions of the past. 

In a concluding article it will be our purpose to trace briefly, 
in reference to the chief schools of painting, the successive pre- 
dominance of symbolic and expressive aims through the rise 
and development of Christian art to its glimax in the Renaissance, 
and the subsequent preponderance of decorative and imitative 
aims as manifested in the gradual secularization of the art of 
post-Renaissance Europe. 
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IN view of the article which has already appeared in the pages 
of THE MONTH on the pretended Jesuit Oath, it seems worth 
while to print here the text of a letter and enclosure which has 
been sent to the members of the Ladies’ League Committee, 
and to the more prominent religious newspapers. The Ladies’ 
League is an association organized by Lady Wimborne, the sister 
of the late Lord Randolph Churchill, “for the defence of the 
Reformed Faith of the Church of England.” It aims at 
counteracting the ritualistic tendencies of one conspicuous 
section of the Anglican Communion, and it counts among its 
Vice-Presidents a very imposing list of some forty titled 
personages, whose names represent, we have every reason to 
believe, a proportionate command of the sinews of war. Neither 
must it be supposed that the association, to judge from the 
same printed list of Vice-Presidents and Committee, is intel- 
lectually contemptible. Lord Kelvin, who allows his name to 
appear in the ranks of the former, is perhaps the most eminent 
man of science among contemporary Englishmen, while the 
Consultative Committee includes such distinguished divines as 
Dr. Henry Wace, the editor of the Dictionary of Christian 
Biography, who is also a biblical student of real distinction, the 
Bishop of Sodor and Man, Dr. H. C. G. Moule (Norrisian Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Cambridge), Dr. J. Llewelyn Davies, and 
Dr. Barlow. 

With the objects of the Ladies’ League as set forth in its 
printed handbills, we have no quarrel and no concern. We can 
thoroughly respect and in some degree even sympathize with 
the feeling of many English Churchmen, that the tendency of 
the Ritualistic movement is to cancel that national PROTEST, 
which in their idea is the very ratson d’étre of Anglicanism. 
We can conceive that such a crusade as that projected in the 
League’s official leaflets might be carried on by means that are 
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perfectly honourable, and quite in accord with the spirit of 
charity and toleration of which the League makes profession. 
This is, we doubt not, what was intended and desired by the 
great majority of those who have lent it their support. But it 
is the fate of such associations (and let us confess that the law 
holds in Catholic crganizations quite as much as in those that 
are not Catholic) to be compromised by the action of indi- 
viduals whose intellectual bias or personal rancour or thirst for 
notoriety lends a vehemence to their counsels which prevails 
over the more temperate spirit of calmer men. But while such 
causes can very well account for occasional hasty action, while, 
for instance, in the particular matter before us we can readily 
excuse the rashness which may have led to the printing of the 
“ Jesuits’ Oath” as a set-off against the agitation occasioned by 
the King’s Protestant Declaration, none the less it seems to us 
to be the plain duty of those who are responsible, that when an 
unintentional error has been committed, that error should be 
frankly and freely retracted. To retract in such terms as those 
used in Mr. Arthur Galton’s June article is only to inflict a 
new insult, which, as being premeditated and cold-blooded, is 
infinitely more wounding to Christian charity than the exagge- 
rated and obviously impersonal violence of the original offence. 
Granting even that the principles and aims of the Jesuit Order 
are as vile as Mr. Galton represents them, it seems to us that 
the right time for pointing this out is not the moment in which 
Mr. Galton is acknowledging that a spurious document has not 
only been printed but defended by those in whose behalf he 
speaks. We believe that in this matter the honourable feeling 
of the majority of the Ladies’ League will be with us. We had 
even thought it possible that the July number of the Gazette 
might contain a protest from some supporter too influential to 
be editorially boycotted. In this, however, we have been 
deceived, and the only remedy that seemed available was to 
address to the Committee such a letter as that here presented, 
and to give it all the publicity in our power. 
1 ee 
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A LETTER 
To the Committee of the Ladies’ League. 


In a letter addressed by Lady Wimborne to 7he Times of 
October 24th, 1900, I find the following words: “We [the 
Ladies’ League] appeal to the conscience and the intelligence 
of members of the Church, not in any spirit of bitterness or 
of bigotry, not with any wish to make the Church narrow or 
intolerant, but to secure the observance of the law... and 
the maintenance of the great principles of our faith.” Again, 
in a leaflet appearing under the name of the Countess of 
Ancaster and printed by the League, the statement occurs: 
“This association (is) founded in the true spirit of love and 
good-fellowship.”. And once more, the official declaration of 
“The Principles and the Policy of the Ladies’ League,’ concludes 
with an impressive reference to “our English inheritance of 
law and liberty, of truth and justice, of righteousness and peace, 
of Christian charity with all men, whether outside our Church 
and Empire or within our borders.” 

I should be very loath to believe that these words were 
insincere; on the contrary, I am sure that they embody the 
genuine feeling of the great majority of the members of the 
League and of the Committee who represent it. It is therefore 
in the name of “our English inheritance,’ and especially of 
English truth and honourable dealing with opponents, that I 
make this appeal against the action of some individuals con- 
nected with the League’s official journal, whose principles seem 
little in accord with those which have just been enunciated. 

Allow me as concisely as may be to recall the circumstances 
which have occasioned the present letter. In the March 
number of the Ladies’ League Gazette the Editor, referring to 
the proposed modification of the Coronation Oath, informed 
his readers that “all Englishmen should read the form of oath 
taken by the Jesuits,” a copy of which was duly appended. 
According to this pretended document, which, to show its 
actuality, introduced the name of the reigning Pontiff, Pope 
Leo, each Jesuit invokes the Blessed Trinity and the Blessed 
Sacrament of the Eucharist, which he is in the act of receiving, 
to witness to the following propositions : 
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1. “I declare from my heart ... that His Holiness Pope 
Leo has power to depose heretical Kings, Princes, &c. . . . and 
that they may be safely destroyed.” 

2. That “J do renounce and disown any allegiance as due to any 


heretical King, Prince . . . or obedience to any of their inferior 
magistrates or officers. I will do my best to help all or any 
of His Holiness’s agents. . . . I will do my utmost to destroy 


”» 


all Protestants’ pretended power. . . 

3. That “7 am dispensed to assume any religion heretical for 
propagating of Mother Church’s interests,” but that “I 7z// 
divulge nothing ... and execute all... proposed to me by 
you, my Ghostly Father.” 

In other words, your journal has done its best to make 
Englishmen believe that each Jesuit takes a solemn oath 
declaring that he thinks it lawful to assassinate the Sovereign 
of this country, to refuse him all allegiance, to assist without 
divulging them any schemes which may be devised for his 
deposition and to assume any religion whatever which he thinks 
may best further the interests of the Catholic Church. 

Now these grave charges are not aimed at some nebulous 
phantom of past history, but at men living in England now 
and leading lives as blameless as those of your own Church of 
England clergymen. Mr. Arthur Galton, who is a constant 
contributor to the Gaset/e, and who in the June number prints 
a violent anti-Jesuit article of over ten columns, has himself 
two near relatives Jesuits. Their lives in public or in private, 
as Mr. Arthur Galton very well knows, are, to say the least, as 
free from reproach as his own. I have lived under the same 
roof with-one or other of them for more than twenty years, 
and whether they were teaching young English boys within 
sight of Windsor Castle, or working among the poor in the 
slums of Glasgow, or labouring in other fields—one of them is 
now preaching to the negroes of Georgetown, Demerara, and 
acting as Vicar General to the Bishop—lI can bear witness, and 
hundreds of other people who are not Jesuits can bear witness, 
that they have enjoyed the respect of all men. 

Again, I see among the members of your Committee the 
name of Lord Llangattock. Lord Llangattock has a first cousin 
a Jesuit, Father Bernard Vaughan, who was for more than 
fifteen years one of the best known, and I may add, one of the 
most popular ministers of religion in Manchester. Does Lord 
Llangattock think it a seemly thing, all in the name of “our 
English inheritance of truth and justice and Christian charity,” 
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to allow such vile charges to be made against his kinsman, who 
is, moreover, a brother of the Cardinal, the official representa- 
tive of the Catholic Church in this country ? 

Again, the name of Lord Coleridge, Chief Justice of 
England, is still remembered. Lord Coleridge had a brother 
a Jesuit, whose University career had been quite as distin- 
guished as his own. The friendship between them was never 
interrupted, and when the Jesuit brother died, after many years 
of work as a priest and a man of letters, it was at Lord 
Coleridge’s special request that the body was conveyed to 
Devonshire and buried in the family vault. Or once more, his 
successor, Lord Russell of Killowen, with whom it was my 
privilege to be acquainted, and in whose house I was staying at 
the time of his last fatal illness, had a brother, still living, who 
is a well-known and much respected Jesuit priest in Dublin. 
These are a few instances among many that might be cited, 
of Jesuit Fathers connected in various ways with prominent 
men, and all these peaceful and law-abiding priests your journal 
has declared most falsely to be pledged by a blasphemous oath 
to a career of treason, intrigue, and possible assassination. 

But to come to the occasion of the present letter. My 
attention having been accidentally called to this pretended oath, 
I addressed to the Ladzes’ League Gazette a short communica- 
tion, which cannot, I am sure, be accused of discourtesy. I 
confined myself to denying that any such oath was or ever 
had been taken in the Jesuit Order, and I enclosed a quotation 
from a leading German Evangelical journal admitting that 
the oath was a clumsy forgery (ezwe plumpe Falschung) and 
warning other Evangelical newspapers against it. 

Surely I had a right to expect that this would be accounted 
evidence enough. Even if apology for errors formed no part 
of the Christian programme of the Ladies’ League, it seemed 
reasonable to hope that their Gazette, as the Standard news- 
paper had previously done in the like case, would at least insert 
a contradiction without offensive comment. 

Any such hopes, however, were doomed to disappointment. 
My letter was indeed inserted, but in an abusive editorial note 
three times its length I was informed that I had provided no 
proof that the oath was spurious—[I should be curious to know 
what sort of proof the Editor supposed it possible to furnish]— 
that the document rested upon the respectable authority of 
Mr. Robert Bolron, who in 1680 wrote The Papists’ Bloody 
Oath, and that even if this particular oath was not taken, the 
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Jesuits took other oaths of a similar nature “ which practically 
pledged them to the substance of the oath quoted in our last 
number,’—pledged them, that is to say, to assassination, 
treason, and the avowal of shameless hypocrisy. No choice 
was left but to answer the challenge, directly flung at me in 
such phrases as “Father Thurston will probably accept it as 
a tribute to his Order,” &c.,“Is Father Thurston prepared to 
deny,” &c. I most emphatically was “prepared to deny,” and 
I did so in a letter, the insertion of which—a bare act of justice 
—has, as I am given to understand, led to the late Editor’s 
being dismissed from his post. This second letter of mine may 
be read in the May number of the Gazette. It is sufficient to 
say here that I called attention to the infamous character of 
the men who had first published the oath. My letter being 
unavoidably long, it was impossible to go into detailed proof, 
and the omission elicited the editorial comment that “abuse is 
not argument,” and that no reliable evidence was offered of 
the accusations made, notably against Robert Bolron. 

It was easy to supply that deficiency, and I accordingly 
sent the communication herewith enclosed. The letter was 
refused insertion, and I specially ask the attention of the 
Ladies’ League Committee, as honourable Englishmen and 
Englishwomen, to the plea upon which it was rejected. Several 
columns in the June number of the Gazette are devoted to an 
attempt to show that I have written “sophistically,” and 
“ jesuitically,” yet no scruple- was felt in making the following 
statement to the readers of that journal, trusting of course that 
they would never see the letter referred to: 

“We have received another communication from Father 
Thurston repeating his former assertions as to the reliability of 
works we have quoted incriminating the Jesuits. A correspon- 
dent and member of the League, as a descendant of Robert 
Ware,! writes at some length vindicating that writer’s character 
for good faith. But in the absence of more conclusive proof 
on either side we do not think any further good is to be 
gained by prolonging this correspondence.” 

Who could fail to draw the inference that my letter 
contained no evidence, but only a repetition of assertions which 
were quite inconclusive? I venture to ask whether such a 
description of the document here enclosed is creditable to 


1 [ did not touch on Robert Ware in my letter ; first, because I was anxious to 
give no excuse for suppressing it on the score of length; secondly, because I had 
already stated that Ware’s criminality has been overwhelmingly demonstrated by 
Father Bridgett in his Blunders and Forgeries, a book which every one can easily 
consult, 
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those who profess to be so exceptionally punctilious in point 
of sincerity and truth. 

The letter so rejected would have occupied less than half 
a column. For that no room could be found, but eleven 
columns were spared for Mr. Arthur Galton to back down in 
ambiguous phrases from an untenable position, and, without 
one word of regret or apology, to heap fresh abuse upon the 
opponents who had dared to ask that forged evidence should 
be retracted. In language so gratuitously insulting, that neither 
the resentments of a family quarrel nor the known bitterness 
of the prétre défrogué can explain or excuse it, Mr. Galton states 
that “he accepts Father Thurston’s denial, not because he denies, 
but because what he says can be substantiated by other 
evidence,” and goes on to declare that, as regards the serious 
question in dispute, “his [Father Thurston’s] denials are not 
worth the paper on which they are written.” It is in such 
gracious phrases as these that the Ladies’ League, having 
printed a fictitious document, dissimulate their acknowledgment 
of its spuriousness. Mr. Galton confesses that he knew perfectly 
well that this oath, “as it stands, incredible and clumsy,” was 
not taken by the Jesuits. He saw it printed in the March 
number side by side with a signed article of his own, but it 
never seems to have occurred to him ¢hen to make the slightest 
protest. It is only three months later when an editor has been 
conscientious enough to disobey instructions and to admit the 
letters of the persons calumniated, that Mr. Galton is inspired 
to rescue the Ladies’ League from their embarrassment, and 
while avowing the spuriousness of a document which can no 
longer be defended, to explain that, like the famous forgery 
of Colonel Henri, this forged oath was only concocted to make 
the truth more clear. Mr. Galton apparently would have us 
believe that it is the invariable custom of those who fabricate 
documents, especially at such seasons of religious excitement 
as the Titus Oates’ Plot, to pay scrupulous attention to accuracy 
and to understate rather than to overstate the case against 
opponents. And so Mr. Galton triumphantly demonstrates that 
the only thing to be regretted about the publication of this 
libellous fiction is that the Jesuits are really much more disloyal 
than the oath gives any idea of. If on the one hand, “so far as 
the wording goes,” Mr. Galton rejects the oath completely, he 
declares in almost the same breath that “its designs and 
purposes are more than covered by that oath of obedience to 
the Pope which the Jesuits, or some of them, do take,” 
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I note that a clause in one of the official statements of the 
Ladies’ League makes a not obscure allusion to the horror 
excited in every English breast by the course of recent events 
in France. It is interesting to find that in the policy of denying 
to the accused the right of reply, and in the belief that forged 
documents are likely to serve the cause of truth quite as well 
as real ones, there are members of the Ladies’ League (I cannot 
believe that they form more than a small minority) who are 
after all in practical sympathy with the anti-Dreyfusard tactics 
they theoretically condemn. 

Finally, let me say that my object in thus addressing myself 
to the members of the Ladies’ League Committee is two-fold. 
I wish, in the first place, to put it to them whether it accords 
in their opinion with the high Christian principles of the 
League that reckless charges of the most calumnious kind 
should be made without examination against respected members 
of the Roman Catholic clergy, and that when evidence is 
tendered in refutation of these charges, that evidence should 
be suppressed upon pretexts that are frivolous, not to say 
untruthful. 

Secondly, I wish to know whether it is in their judgment 
an honourable thing, when a calumnious charge has been made, 
to strive to evade any direct retractation of that charge, but 
rather to find occasion for conveying more insultingly, though 
in vaguer terms, the very imputation for which evidence is 
lacking. . 

Relying, then, upon the honour and good faith of the 
members of the Committee, I still hope that the Ladies’ League 
Gazette will see fit to publish a plain unargumentative admission 
that the oath printed in the March number is a spurious 
document. Moreover, I ask the conductors of the journal to 
state that it is not their intention to charge me or any of the 
Jesuit Fathers now living in this country with schemes of . 
assassination, treason to their Sovereign, and the simulation of 
religious creeds at will. Finally, it may not be superfluous to 
remind the Committee of the Ladies’ League that such questions 
have also a legal aspect, and that failing any other form of 
redress, it will be open to those so calumniated to ascertain 
what protection may be afforded them by the laws of their 


country. 
I am, yours faithfully, 


HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 
31, Farm Street, Berkeley Square, W, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

The fact that the Ladies’ League Gazette has refused to insert my 
letters, leaves me no possibility of replying in its columns to the very 
serious misstatements of Mr. Arthur Galton’s article published in the 
June number. I have already written so much that I must be brief 
now, but there are two points in his communication which I cannot 
allow to pass without comment. 

First, Mr. Galton alleges that the claims of the Pope to depose 
heretical Sovereigns are not obsolete or antiquated. He states that 
“they [the Jesuits] do hold that he has the power to depose Heretical 
Kings, Princes, States, Commonwealths, Governments.” Whatever 
opinions may have been in vogue upon this subject when all Europe 
acknowledged the Spiritual Supremacy of the Roman Pontiff, I deny 
absolutely that any such belief is now common, either in the Society 
of Jesus or out of it. For my own part, I unhesitatingly declare, that, 
not only under existing circumstances, but under any circumstances 
that have existed in Europe this two hundred years past or that can 
possibly arise in future, I disbelieve entirely in any alleged power of 
the Pope to declare the Sovereigns of non-Catholic peoples deposed, 
or to release the subjects of such Sovereigns from their allegiance. 
Let me appeal to the recently-published words of a writer markedly 
hostile to the Society of Jesus. In the A/¢story of the Jesuits in England, 
Father E. Taunton says: “ No one now holds in practice the doctrine 
of the deposing power of the Pope; few there are who even in 
theory maintain such a proposition.” (p. 357.) So far as I have any 
acquaintance with the present state of theological opinion in the 
Catholic Church, this is the simple truth, and it is incredible to me 
that Mr. Galton can in good faith assert the contrary. 

With regard also to the Vows and Constitutions of the Jesuits, 
Mr. Galton, while affecting superior knowledge, is either very ignorant 
or very unscrupulous, although that is a discussion which I cannot go 
into now. Let it suffice for the present to say that in the impossible 
supposition that I or any other Jesuit were bidden by the Pope, or 
the Father General, or my Superior, to take part in any scheme which 
aimed at the death or deposition of the Sovereign of this realm, no 
vow or oath, whatever its nature, could possibly bind me or any one 
else in conscience to obey. Neither Pope nor Superior has any more 
right to claim my obedience in such a matter than he has to command 
me to lie or to steal. If I fora moment believed otherwise, I should 
consider myself free to quit the Order to-morrow. 

The other matter upon which I wish to say a word concerns the 
attempt made by Mr. Galton to show that my reply upon the relations 
of Cardinal Manning and the Jesuits was “sophistical,” ‘“ dishonest,” 
and the rest. If any person will read the paragraph in my letter 
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(May) and then the long editorial comments thereon (pp. 86, 87, 92, 
93, June), he will be able to form a very good idea of the spirit with 
which my critics are animated. 

First let me point out that I fully allowed that the relations between 
Cardinal Manning and the’ Society were strained. My words were: 
“Tt is perfectly true that Cardinal Manning was opposed to the 
Jesuits as a body, very much as certain members of the Anglican 
episcopate might be opposed, say, to the Ladies’ League.” What | 
denied was the inference which every Protestant reader would have 
drawn from the Gazeffe’s assertion that ‘‘ Cardinal Manning would not 
tolerate the Jesuits in his diocese.” I denied, that is, that there was 
an open rupture of friendly relations. It is quite true that Cardinal 
Manning could not have closed the two existing Jesuit churches. But 
he need not have preached in Jesuit churches; he was under no 
compulsion to be present on their annual feast-day, or to break bread 
under their roof. If he refused them leave to open a school, he had 
the decent excuse that he himself had met the need by founding a 
school of the same class at St. Charles’, Bayswater. Every year Jesuits 
not stationed in his diocese came into it to give retreats or missions. 
If it were really a fact that ‘Cardinal Manning would not tolerate 
Jesuits in his diocese,” he could have prevented these missions and 
retreats, as Mr. Galton knows as well as I do, by refusing faculties or 
by establishing vexatious conditions regarding examinations in moral 
theology. The fact is, in other words, that it is not I, but Mr. Galton 
that is practising upon the ignorance of the readers of the Gazeéte 
regarding the Roman Church, in order “ to insinuate what he knows to 
be false.” He wants people to believe that the refusal to allow the 
Jesuits to open a school is equivalent to not tolerating them at all, and 
implied a breach of all friendly relations with the Order. Mr. Galton 
omits to state that these negotiations about the school were not made 
public until long afterwards. On the other hand, in order to fix upon 
me the stigma of insincerity, he writes as if I had pretended that 
the rumour of any unfriendly feeling between the Jesuits and Cardinal 
Manning was a fiction. So far from that, 1 frankly admitted the fact of 
the Cardinal’s hostility towards the Society. 

I apologize most heartily to the readers into whose hands this paper 
may fall for troubling them with such contemptible bickerings about 
trifles. But when there is a vindictive attempt on one side to poison 
the wells, z.¢., to represent every Jesuit as systematically dishonest and 
untrustworthy even on his oath, it is important to meet in detail such 
semblance of proof as may occasionally—Heaven only knows how very 
occasionally !—be proffered to give colour to the assertion. 


H. T. 
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Copy OF A LETTER SENT TO THE Ladies’ League Gazette 
BUT NOT INSERTED.! 


THE OATH OF THE JESUITS. 
To the Editor of the Ladies League Gazette. 

SIk,—Certainly “abuse is not argument,” but may I invite 
you upon the question of Bolron’s character to consult the 
notice of Sir Thomas Gascoigne in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. The article, as it happens, is by Mr. Sidney Lee, 
subsequently editor of the Dictionary, a writer whose competence 
and impartiality are above suspicion. Mr. Lee there states 
that Bolron “was discharged for embezzlement,’ that he 
“belonged to the following of Titus Oates,” that he was an 
“informer, whose testimony against Gascoigne was demolished 
by other witnesses.” Furthermore, in the bibliographical note 
at the end of the article Mr. Lee refers again to the “ falsity ” 
of the charges against Gascoigne, and he adds that “ Bolron’s 
fabricated story is told ...in the Papssts’ Bloody Oath of 
Secrecy.” This is the man and this is the book to which you 
appeal in your April number (p. 50) for the earliest account 
of the oath, and it professes to have been taken, according to 
your own quotation, “in the chappel belonging to Barmbow 
Hall, the residence of Sir Thomas Gascoigne, from William 
Rushton, a popish priest, by Mr. Robert Bolron.” 

I observe with interest that the Ladies’ League is pledged 
“to defend the principles of the Church in the broad and 
tolerant spirit which has been the glory of the Church of 
England.” (Article 1V.) May I venture to hope that the Editor 
of so Christian a journal will at last see his way to the un- 
argumentative withdrawal of a charge which is substantiated 
only by the evidence of men like Bolron, and which, as I 
showed in my first letter, has proved a little too preposterous 
to be swallowed even by the Evangelical organs of Protestant 


Germany. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 

31, Farm Street, W. 

1 In the May number of the Ladies’ League Gazette, | had stated that ‘t Robert 
Bolron, the author of the Papists’ Bloody Oath, was an informer of the basest and 
lowest type, the worthy accomplice of Titus Oates,”’ and that Robert Ware, who 
professed to have found the oath in the manuscripts of Archbishop Usher, “‘ had 
been convicted (by Father Bridgett) of a series of literary forgeries, all devised to 
pander to the religious bigotry of his times.” This letter elicited the editorial 
comment: ‘‘ We gladly print Father Thurston’s letter, but suggest that abuse 
is not argument. He produces no reliable evidence that either Robert Bolron or 
Robert Ware were forgers.’’ The letter printed above was sent in reply to this 
editorial remark. 








The Jesuit Bogey and the “Mounita Secreta.” 


>_— 


THE chronic dread and hatred so widely excited by the very 
name of Jesuit having recently worked itself up to one of its 
more vigorous periodical outbursts, it was only to be expected 
that amongst the thunderbolts levelled at the Society, and very 
particularly counted upon to give its death-blow, would be 
found once more the Monzta Secreta, or code of secret instruc- 
tions, supposed to have been drawn up by Father Claudius 
Aquaviva, the fifth General, for the benefit of Superiors and 
others who are considered fit to be initiated in the full mystery 
of iniquity. Assuredly, if only there were any possibility of 
supposing this document to be genuine, nothing more should 
be required than a perusal of it to prove that Jesuits are all 
that their worst enemies allege, and more, and that they 
ought not to be tolerated in any well-ordered community. 
Nothing more shocking and revolting can be conceived than 
the frank and unblushing cynicism breathed by this code 
of instructions which, as the world is asked to believe, governs 
the policy of a body professing to direct all its efforts to 
the service of God and the sanctification of mankind. 
According to the J/onzta, the one object to be kept in view 
by Jesuits, is the advancement and aggrandizement of the 
Society, and this is to be relentlessly pursued by every base 
and crooked device which unprincipled cunning can suggest. 
Directions are accordingly given as to how the Society must 
ingratiate itself with men of position and influence, cautiously 
and covertly seeking to undermine the credit and influence of 
other religious bodies so as to draw all water to its own mill; 
how those of its members who are appointed to preach or hear 
confessions at Court are to manipulate their royal and noble 
auditors and penitents, so as to make them tools for the same 
end ; how rich widows are to be wheedled and cajoled, they 
themselves being dissuaded from second marriages, and their 
children being persuaded to embrace a religious life, that so the 
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Society may come into possession of all their fortune; how 
young men of promise are to be coaxed and inveigled into 
joining the Order; how those who quit it are to be ruthlessly 
pursued with calumny and abuse, till their character be wholly 
ruined; and how, finally, riches are to be acquired by the 
pretence of contemning them. 

Such in outline is the purport of these famous instructions, 
and it need hardly be said that their very iniquity is taken in 
some quarters as proof sufficient of their authenticity, so that, by 
a singular process of reasoning, we find it argued (1) that the 
Jesuits are a race of miscreants, as is shown by the revelations 
of the Monita Secreta, and (2) that the M/onita are undoubtedly 
genuine, as is shown by their exact agreement with the well- 
known principles of the Jesuit Order.1 But those who desire 
something more in the way of proof will, as has already been 
insinuated, speedily discover the work to be a known and 
admitted forgery which no self-respecting scholar can affect to 
take seriously. 

As evidence for this assertion, there is no necessity to call 
any witness to whom exception can be taken on the score of 
his being jesuitically inclined. We may pass over in silence, 
not only the many Jesuit writers who have repudiated and 
denounced the work, as for instance, Bembus, Contzen, Gretser, 
Tanner, Forer, Masen, Huylenbroucq, and van Aken,” but, 
likewise, the judgments of ecclesiastical commissions appointed 
at Rome or elsewhere to examine into the matter.’ It will be 
sufficient to cite a few authorities who can be suspected of no 
possible bias, or whose bias would naturally be all the other 
way. 

Thus the Zuda Magna, published in 1713, and strongly 
anti-Jesuit in tone, in its first issue assumed the authenticity 
of the Monita Secreta, and commented upon the pretended 
instructions accordingly. But two years later,‘ it frankly 
admitted that it had been convinced to the contrary, owning 
that the Jesuits had nothing to do with the authorship. 


1 See for example the Preface to an English translation of the A/onita Secreta, 
published in 1850, and specially quoted more than once by Dr. Wylie in his History 
of Protestantism, This Preface is signed H. M. W I. 

2 See Duhr’s Jesuiten-Fabeln, 2nd Edit. p. 47. To this well-known work readers 
must be referred who desire fuller information on the subject of this and other anti- 
Jesuit legends. 

3 Published by Gretser, Contra libellum famosum .. . 

* Tuba Altera, 1715, pp. 188, seq. 


VOL, XCVIII. 
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The Jansenist Arnauld, and a leading organ of his party, 
the Vouvelles Ecclesiastiques, in like manner acknowledged the 
falsity of this particular charge against their most bitter 
enemies; while von Lang, a virulent anti-Jesuit, pronounced 
the Wonita to be “a manifest and fraudulent squib.”? 

Not less hostile to the Society than the Jansenists of old, 
have in our own days been Dr. Dollinger and his associates. 
Yet both he himself and the more notable amongst his disciples 
have confessed that the J/onzta must be given up. Thus 
Professor Friedrich, of Janus notoriety, though it is clear that 
he would fain fix this stigma upon his antagonists, is obliged 
to admit that there is no sufficient evidence to connect them 
with the work.2. Huber, a still more pronounced enemy, is 
even more explicit. ‘For my own part,” he writes,’ “with 
Déllinger and the Protestant historian Gieseler, I consider 
the Monita as spurious and a lampoon on the Order.” The 
same judgment is delivered by another leader of the “Old 
Catholic” movement, Reusch.* 

With such witnesses may unquestionably be ranked in our 
own country, the thorough-going partisan Dr. Littledale, who in 
his notorious article “Jesuits” in the Excyclopedia Britannica, 
describes the M/onz¢a as an “ ingenious forgery,” which did more 
than anything else to injure those against whom it was devised. 

To the same effect is the verdict of that most dispassionate 
of authorities the Catalogue of the British Museum,*® which 
describes the work as “apocryphal,” the same epithet being 
employed by the French bibliographer, M. Barbier.® 

The history of the work is quite in keeping with the 
character thus assigned to it. Having first been circulated in 
MS. as a Latin translation from the original Spanish,’ it was 
published with the place-name on the title-page as “Notobrigz,” 
and the date 1612. In reality it was first printed at Cracow 
in 1614. Its author was presently known to be one Jerome 
(Dr. Littledale calls him John) Zaorowski, or Zahorowski, who 
having been a member of the Society had been discharged from 
it in 1611, or 1612; but a variety of stories were told as to the 


1 Duhr, p. 62. 2 bid, 3 Der Jesuitenorden, p. 106. 

* Der Index der verbotener Buecher, ii. p. 281. 

5 Jesuits (Appendix), Aurea Montta. 

6 Dictionnaire des Anonymes et Pseudonymes, t. iii. No, 20985. 

7 Judgment of Bishop Lipski, of Cracow, August 20, 1616, printed in Documents 
concernant la Compagnie de Jesus. 

8 Duhr, p. 45. 
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manner in which these secret instructions were supposed to have 
been brought to light. According to one account, they were 
found in the College at Paderborn when plundered by Duke 
Christian of Brunswick. According to another, the same 
Christian came upon them at Prague. According to others, 
they had been seized at Liege, Antwerp, Glatz, or Padua, or 
finally, were said to have been found on board a captured East 
Indiaman... Whencesoever they might come, they speedily 
acquired European. fame, and were published and _ repub- 
lished in every language of Christendom, though attempts 
were constantly made to enhance their attractiveness by repre- 
senting them as something altogether new. Thus an edition 
issued in 1663 boldly declared that the shocking documents 
which it contained had never before been printed, but had 
recently, by the mercy of God, fallen into the hands of certain 
priests, formerly pupils of the Jesuits, whose eyes they had 
opened and by whom they were now given to the world.? 
Even so late as 1783 an edition published at Rome bore 
the inscription “now first printed.” It would thus appear 
that throughout their history truthfulness has not been supremely 
regarded by their patrons.® 

In spite, however, of all this acknowledged falsity, the case of 
the A/onita is by no means given up, the only plea worth con- 
sidering on its behalf being that which Dr. Littledale shall be 
allowed to state. 

The truth [he writes] seems to be that, although both caricature and 
libel, [the work] was drafted by a shrewd and keen observer, who, seeing 
what the Fathers actually did, travelled analytically backwards to find how 
they did it, and on what methodical system, conjecturally reconstructing 
the process, and probably coming very near the mark in not a few 
details. 


As to such an explanation, it is in the first place obvious to 
ask how it would be stigmatized were it offered by a Jesuit 
writer in defence of his brethren. Would it not be considered 
to be a particularly fine example of jesuitical special pleading ? 
And is this not rather like the vicious circle in which, as we 


1 Huber, Jesuitenorden, p. 104. 

2 Duhr, p. 46. 

3 It would also seem that the A/onzta have frequently been reprinted by men who 
could have had but a very dim and hazy idea of their meaning, there being so many 
misprints in the Latin of various editions as to make many passages almost unintelli- 
gible, and to show that those who put them through the press were incompetent for 
the task. A specially bad instance is the Paris (?) edition of 1657. 
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have seen, defenders of the M/onita are apt to involve them- 
selves? The document being produced as evidence that Jesuits 
must be knaves and hypocrites, because these rules of theirs 
breathe nothing but knavery and hypocrisy, it is then suggested 
that although it is not what it pretends to be, we may assume it 
to be a sketch from the life, and should take for granted that 
the rascality which it affects to prescribe it did in fact but 
photograph. 

One thing seems clear. If the authenticity of the Monzta 
be thus given up, some proof has to be found that the 
Machiavellian principles inculcated bear any resemblance to 
those on which, openly or covertly, the Society of Jesus has 
ever moulded its policy. Whence is such proof to come ? 

Not, most assuredly, from the official Constitutions and 
Rules of the Order. These have, longer than the Monita Secreta, 
been open to the inspection of all the world, and as a plain 
matter of fact on every single point they prescribe the exact 
opposite of what these secret instructions lay down. Moreover, 
in the Jesuit houses which have at various times been suppressed 
by the civil power and their goods appropriated, there have 
been discovered various genuine letters of instruction addressed 
by Generals of the Society to Provincials and other Superiors 
on matters of unusual moment. Here again it is found that 
invariably the course prescribed is directly contrary to that 
which, as we are asked to assume, was the Jesuit rule. Again, 
certain facts of Jesuit history can nowise be made to square 
with the idea that it was observation of how things were 
actually done which supplied Zaorowski with his materials. A 
few examples must suffice. 

We have seen how, according to the Monita, Jesuits are to 
wheedle and cajole rich widows and their children, so as to 
secure for the Society all their property ; and amongst all the 
directions which the work contains there is probably none which - 
has been more frequently cited, or commented upon with more 


horror. It happens, however, that Aquaviva, the reputed 


author, did really address a private instruction on this very 
subject to a Superior of the Order in Germany. The latter had 
informed the General that certain pious ladies, having bound 
themselves by vow so to do, had bequeathed to the Society 
their whole fortune, but that he had refused to accept such a 


legacy. Aquaviva replied : 
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It is long since anything has so pleased me as your information 
that you had declined the bequest so improperly offered. You have 
acted as you should have done, both in accordance with our Institute, 
and for the edification of our neighbour. As for the vow which has 
been made, you need have no scruple ; for although we have no power 
to annul it, we are free to refuse what comes to us in consequence of 
it, and thus the person who made such a vow will indirectly be set free.! 


According to the Wonita, Jesuit Fathers who are chosen by 
princes as their confessors are to use all their influence for 
political objects, which may in any way tend to the advantage 
of the insatiable body to which they belong, and are to be 
ready to do any dirty work by which royal favour is to be 
gained; though they are likewise to foment rivalries and 
jealousies between princes to their mutual detriment. But on 
this point again we find all genuine evidence telling a very 
different story. In the first place, a General Congregation, the 
supreme authority within the Society, in 1593, by a formal 
decree peremptorily forbade all its members to take any part in 
political affairs under any pretext whatsoever, and this prohibi- 
tion was farther inserted, at the General’s request, in a Bull 
issued shortly afterwards by Pope Paul V.? 

In addition to this, the same Father Aquaviva, ignorant as 
ever of the policy he was supposed to have prescribed, issued in 
1602 a special instruction for the confessors of Kings, in which, 
after recalling this prohibition of the Congregation, he goes on to 
enforce in detail and with much emphasis, the duty of total 
abstinence from all but purely spiritual work. Twenty-two 
years afterwards, Vitelleschi, who succeeded Aquaviva as 
General of the Society, having occasion to write to a Father 
Lamormaini, who had been appointed confessor to the Emperor 
Ferdinand, bade him scrupulously observe the instructions thus 
given, and refrain from all meddling with politics in accordance 
with the same.* In 1634, Vitelleschi strongly opposed himself 
to the Prince-Bishop of Augsburg, who desired to make use 
of his Jesuit confessor’s literary skill in a political correspond- 
ence. His successor, Caraffa, in 1648, wrote to the Provincial 
of Upper Germany, that as the circumstances of the time 


1 Quoted by Duhr, p. 55, from the original in the archives of the German 
Province, S.J. 

* Cong. Gen. V. Dec. 47. Const. Apost. Quantum Religio. 

% Inst. S.J. Ordinationes Prep, Gen. XI. De Conf. Princtpum. 

* Quoted by Duhr, p. 55, from the Archives of the Austrian Province, S.J. 
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threatened danger on this head, he must enforce with special 
rigour the prohibitions against any kind of political action on 
the part of his subjects. A few months later, the same General 
wrote to Maximilian, Elector of Bavaria, conjuring him by his 
regard for the Society not to thrust upon his confessor business 
of this nature, so absolutely prohibited by the Institute. Father 
Nickel, the tenth General, twice wrote to the Supcriors in 
Germany that, despite all efforts of princes to the contrary, they 
must resolutely hinder all interference in matters of State by 
any member of the Society without exception. 

These are genuine “private instructions,” intended for no 
eyes but those of the Superiors charged with the actual admini- 
stration of the Society. It would not be difficult to multiply 
examples of the irreconcilable discrepancy between them and 
the pretended Monita Secreta. 

So obvious is it, indeed, that the latter are absolutely at 
variance with the official Institute, as to have made it necessary 
to attempt some sort of explanation. Thus in Dr. Wylie’s 
wonderful story of Protestantism we read as follows :* 


These private directions, says M. l’Estrange, are quite contrary to 
the rules, constitutions, and instructions which this Society professeth 
publicly in those books it hath printed on this subject. So that without 
difficulty we may believe that the greatest part of their governors (if a 
very few be excepted especially) have a double rule as well as a double 
habit—one for their private and particular use, and another to flaunt 
with before the world. 


After what we have seen, it will be sufficient to observe 
upon this passage that the learned writer appears to suppose 
“M. l’Estrange” to be the same person as Titus Oates. 
Certainly it is Oates whose name appears on the title-page of 
the work whence this quotation comes, though Dr. Wylie 
twice attributes it to Sir Roger L’Estrange, the relentless enemy 
of Oates and all his works. 


1 Duhr, pp. 57, 58, quoting Stieve, Bayerische Politik, and Ursprung des dreissig- 
Jihrigen Krieges; Aretin, Maximilian der Erste; Wittman, Die Jesuiten und der 
hitter Heinrich von Lang. 

2 Book xv. c. vii. 

3 The Cabinet of the Jesuits secrets opened: in which are many things relating to 
the Church and Clergy of England. . . . In part begun by Dr. Oats from an Italian 
copy ; but now more largely discovered from a French copy, printed at Colon (Cologne), 
1678. Made English by a person of quality. 
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One more point may be examined. According to the 
Monita Secrefa, an object to be ever kept in view is the 
acquisition of ecclesiastical dignities and emoluments. Every 
effort is to be made, we are told, to supplant the monastic 
orders in the possession of abbeys and monasteries, and to 
procure the election of Jesuit bishops, so that if possible they 
may furnish the whole episcopate, and finally occupy the Papal 
Chair. 

But if such were their aim, it must be allowed that the 
astute Order adopted the strangest of all methods for its attain- 
ment. To say nothing of the fact that it binds all its members 
by vow to accept no such dignity, and to denounce any one who 
shall be known to aspire to anything of the kind, we again find 
from historical records open to no suspicion that from the first 
the Society has struggled with might and main to carry this 
prohibition into effect. Thus in the very earliest days, 
bishoprics were pressed upon Bobadilla, Le Jay, and Canisius, 
and strenuously rejected by themselves and their Superiors 
alike, notably by the Founder, St. Ignatius himself,! and that the 
same line of action has been consistently pursued ever since 
may appear sufficiently plain from the fact that in spite of the 
power and influence with which the Order is credited it has 
come to be universally recognized as the one in whose ranks 
candidates for such office must ot be sought. 

So transparent indeed is the falsity of the J/onzta on the 
slightest inquiry seen to be, that but for the inconceivable and 
unreasoning credulity of a large section of the public it would 
be unnecessary to undertake the wearisome task of arguing 
against what makes not the slightest pretence of resting upon 
anything which resembles argument. This deficiency, however, 
nowise interferes with the perennial popularity of this malignant 
libel. In 1863, it was reprinted in Paris, by M. Sauvestre, and 
in eighteen months 22,000 copies had been sold; whilst by 
1879, the thirteenth edition of this issue had been reached. Even 
in learned Germany, the Protestant Pastor Graber, in 1886, did 
not hesitate to publish an edition and to avow his belief in the 
authenticity of the work; while in our own less critical land, 
Dr. Wylie adopted the simpler plan of ignoring all doubts 
and difficulties and giving the A/onzfa simply as a part of his 
“ History,” which at the close of the nineteenth century a firm 

1 See Boero’s P. Cl. Jaio, and St. Ignatius’ letters to this Father and King 
Ferdinand, Cartas i. 306; Duhr, p. 59. 
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so well-known as that of Messrs. Cassell is not ashamed to 
re-issue. In view of the widespread delusion thus created it 
is necessary to say something for the information of readers 
who are willing to listen to reason. 

We may conclude with two obvious considerations which 
have suggested themselves to students of the J/onzta. 

How came it, asks Huber,! that the ex-Jesuit who 
published the JJonzta Secreta was in a position to know 
anything of these secret instructions? Is it likely, or con- 
sonant with the supposed prudence and circumspection of 
the Society, that to men like him would have been confided all 
these mysteries, including the unworthy devices to be employed 
for the ruin of those who, as he actually did, should quit the 
body, thus forearming such persons against the machinations 
so carefully devised? This, in Huber’s judgment, is proof 
sufficient that the work is spurious. 

Still more to the purpose are the reflections of a Catholic 
layman half a century ago.” We are to suppose, he writes, that 
in spite of the undisguised injunction of wickedness, and the 
contempt manifested in the J/onzta for the professed Institute 
of the Society, no member has shrunk back from the gang 
of miscreants, or rather of fiends, amongst whom he has found 
himself when thinking to be enrolled in the Company of Jesus ; 
that not one has felt impelled, that none has had the courage, 
to reveal to the rulers of the Church these abominations and 
mysteries of iniquity. Were they all without exception bewitched 
by the contents of the AZonzta; perchance by the very sight or 
touch of the volume, and transformed from virtue to vice, even 
as the companions of Ulysses were turned to swine? Were 
preachers and missionaries so zealous for the salvation of their 
neighbour’s soul, utterly regardless of their own, so as to barter 
it for temporal advantages to their Order of the basest kind? 
Moreover, they must all have remained hardened in their 
iniquity to the end; none having his eyes opened in the hour 
of death; none whispering a word of warning to a youthful 
friend not yet drawn into the toils; none blurting out an 
incautious acknowledgment ; no old man in his dotage letting 
slip a fatal admission ; no Superior deposed from office manifest- 
ing his chagrin by a disclosure? How has the cause of 
iniquity been able to enlist service so faithful that to the present 


1 Jesuitenorden, p. 106. 
® Die geheimen Verordnungen der Gesellschaft Jesu. Paderborn, 1853. 
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day no direct evidence has been forthcoming to fasten this 
stigma on the Society, and no single Jesuit has come forward 
to testify against her, even the supposed author endeavouring to 
conceal his connection with the work? How is it that, on the 
contrary, one and all, they have constantly upon every occasion 
denounced the Monita Secreta for a fraud ? 

In fact, no one can possibly accept so much absurdity who 
has not already fallen under the spell of a nightmare in which 
Jesuits replace the hideous creations of a fevered brain. Such a 
one, with Dr. Wylie, finds no difficulty in believing anything, 
and considers that “ overwhelming evidence ” for the authenticity 
of the work is furnished by such an argument as this :4 


The perfect uniformity of the methods followed by the Jesuits in all 
countries favoured a-presumption that they acted upon a prescribed 
rule; and the exact correspondence between their methods and the 
secret advice showed that ¢hés was the rule. 


But then, Dr. Wylie had already drawn this marvellous 
picture of the being whose history he was studying :* 


Let us survey the soldier of Loyola, as he stands in the complete 
and perfect panoply his General has provided him with. How 
admirably harnessed for the battle he is to fight! He has his “loins 
girt about with” mental and verbal equivocation; he has ‘‘on the 
breastplate of” probabilism ; his “ feet are shod with the preparation of 
the” Secret Instructions. “ Above all, taking the shield of” intention, 
and rightly handling it, he is “able to quench all the fiery darts of” 
human resource and divine threatenings. He takes “for an helmet the 
hope of” Paradise, which has been most surely promised him as the 
reward of his services ; and in his hand he grasps the two-edged sword 
of a fiery fanaticism, wherewith he is able to cut his way, with prodigious 
bravery, through truth and righteousness. 


Is it not clear that those who can swallow stuff like this will 
swallow anything ? 


' History of Protestantism, ii. p. 411. 2 P. 404. 
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IV.—BENEDICTION OF THE BLESSED 
SACRAMENT. 
III.—THE BENEDICTION. 

OF all the elements which can be recognized in our present 
Benediction Service that which most stubbornly evades any 
attempt at investigation is the rite from which the service now 
derives its distinctive name. I may confess that I feel unable 
to pronounce with any confidence upon the precise history of 
this feature in the ceremonial, though speaking vaguely, there 
are many reasons which make the introduction of the blessing 
natural and appropriate. The evidence seems to show that its 
general recognition as the ordinary climax of Exposition must 
be assigned to the sixteenth century. None the less the 
Abbé J. B. Thiers distinctly underestimated its antiquity when 
he wrote in 1673: “The custom (of blessing the people with 
the Holy Eucharist) appears to me rather modern, for I have 
found no Rztuale or Ceremontale more than a century old 
which mentions it.” It may very well be true that the rite was 
not in common use during the middle ages, but it is certainly 
older than 1573. I should be inclined myself to regard it as 
generally prevalent in the early years of that century, and con- 
sequently as established before the Reformation. 

Let us begin our researches with a landmark which, so far as 
it goes, is plain and authoritative. In the official Ceremoniale . 
Episcoporum, compiled at the instance of Clement VIII. and 
published in the year 1600, we find the following directions for 
the conclusion of the procession on Corpus Christi day. The 
Bishop is supposed to have carried the Blessed Sacrament and 
to have returned to the church after completing the route 
previously determined on; the Zantum ergo also has been sung 
and the Blessed Sacrament, now resting upon the altar, has been 
incensed. 
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This being done:two cantors shall sing the versicle Panem de cela, 
&c., with its responsory, and the Bishop rising to his feet shall sing the 
prayer Deus gui nobis, &c., from a book which the two assistant 
deacons, kneeling, shall support on either side of him. When that is 
finished he shall ascend to the altar, and taking the tabernacle with the 
Most Holy Sacrament, holding it upraised with both hands and turning 
round to the people, he shall make with it the sign of the cross over 
the people, saying nothing meanwhile. After which, the Bishop shall 
set the Blessed Sacrament down again upon the altar and shall genuflect 
as above.! 


This ordinance, as the judicious reader will at once recognize, 
has given the law for all modern Benedictions with the Blessed 
Sacrament. In the Ceremonzale there is only question of such a 
rite upon the feast of Corpus Christi and possibly its octave- 
day, on both of which occasions a procession has preceded ; but 
none the less the /ustructio Clementina for the Quarant ’Ore 
and all the later rescripts of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
have assumed that this supplies the norm to be followed at the 
conclusion of any solemn Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, 
whether it be continued for forty hours or for the few minutes 
only which follow the office of Vespers. 

But while thus determining the law for all future time it is 
certain that the Ceremoniale Episcoporum did not originate the 
rite of blessing the people with the Most Holy Sacrament. In 
the curious service referred to more than once by St. Charles 
Borromeo as something then commonly practised in his diocese, 
and dating consequently at least from 1574, though very probably 
much older than this, the Benediction duly appears as an 
essential element. This service was known by the name of 
“the prayer without interruption” (Ovatio sine intermissione), 
and seems to have been a type of devotion intermediate between 
the Forty Hours and our modern Benediction. When some 
great emergency calling for special prayers arose, the Blessed 
Sacrament was exposed for an hour in each of the parish 
churches of Milan in turn, so that the prayer went on in the city 
all day from dawn to sunset. During their appointed hour the 
faithful of each parish being assembled and the Blessed Sacra- 


1 T translate from the first edition of the Ceremoniale, the text of which is repro- 
duced almost without change in the latest revised edition. The chief alteration is the 
introduction of the alternative word ¢abernaculo seu ostensorio. During the middle 
ages and down to the end of the sixteenth century the word ¢abernaculum was 
commonly used to denote quite a small vessel for containing the Blessed Sacrament. 
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ment exposed, after various instructions and prayers we learn 
that— 

The priest who presides at the service (the senior priest, that is to 
say, of the church in which it is held) then rises alone, while the rest of 
the clergy and people remain upon their knees; he says Dominus 
vobiscum, entones the antiphon of the Psalm Benedictus, and recites the 
prayers following which are printed upon a card. . . . After an entire 
hour has been consumed in exercises of this description, the senior 
priest, as above explained, will give the Benediction to the people with 
the Blessed Sacrament (denedica t/ popolo col santissimo Sacramento) 
and afterwards replace It, while the people sing what is printed on 
the card.! 

The special interest of this service lies in the fact that the 
Benediction was given after a short exposition, unaccompanied 
by any procession, and if I am right in conjecturing that the 
blessing originated in the form of dismissal, confined at first to 
occasions when a procession of the Blessed Sacrament had 
preceded, it would prove that the use of the Sacred Host to 
bless the people with had by this time become so familiar that 
its original purport had been forgotten. In this respect 
St. Charles Borromeo’s instructions for the Orastone “ sine [nter- 
missione” form an advance upon the constitutions of the Confra- 
ternity of the Blessed Sacrament at Mantua, a copy of which 
is contained in a scarce little book, dated 1576, in the British 
Museum. These constitutions were drawn up by Monsignore 
Angelo Peruzzi, Bishop of Cesarea and Apostolic Visitor in 
Mantua, in virtue of the Bull of Paul III. (Nov. 29, 1539).?_ It 
is provided that there shall be a procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament on the third Sunday of every month in each parish 
in which the Confraternity is erected. At the close the following 
instructions are to be observed : 


On the way back the aforesaid hymns (Pange dingua gloriost Corporis 
mysterium, or Pange lingua gloriosi prelium certaminis) shall be 
continued or others sung in their place, as the cantors shall think best, 
and on reaching the church and the altar the clergy will divide into 
two choirs and kneeling down will adore the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment in profound humility, and the priest will place It upon the altar, 
will adore and incense It. Then the two choirs will turn round and 
sing these stanzas, z.e., Verbum caro, Panem verum, &c., as before, and 
then... Zantum ergo Sacramentum, &c., as before, and at the end 


1 Acta Mediolanensis Ecclesia (Edit. 1843), p. 1267. 
* Ordini della Compagnia del Santissimo Corpo di Christo. In Mantova, 1576. 
Con licenza de’ Superiori (not paged). 
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Genitori, Genitoque, &c., as before in the hymn to the Blessed Sacrament. 
When this is concluded, two clerics will say (divanno) the versicle 
Panem de clo prestitisti eis, to which the choir will answer Owmne 
delectamentum in se habentem. ‘Then the priest says Dominus tubise.m. 
ky. Zt cum spiritu tuo, and after that he sings the prayer of the Blessed 
Sacrament, Deus gui nobis, &c. YW. Dominus vobiscum. RH. Et cum 
spiritu tuo. YW. Benedicamus Domino. WR. Deo gratias. Finally a 
cleric will say (dra) in a loud voice, Jube Domine benedicere, where- 
upon the priest, turning to the people with the Most Holy Sacrament, 
blesses them, saying, ///e vos benedicat + qui sine fine vivit et regnat. 


Similarly in taking Holy Communion to the sick, notice is 
to be given to the parish by the bell. The priest wearing cotta 
and white stole, takes two small Hosts (duo communichini, l’uno 
sara per communicarelinfermo Laltro per riportare alla Chiesa), 
but this is only for towns and villages, otherwise in the country 
he takes only one. On his return, placing the Blessed Sacrament 
on the altar, he turns round to announce the Indulgence of 
two hundred days, for accompanying the Blessed Sacrament, 
and says the prayer Deus gui nobis, &c. 

Then let him give them the benediction with the tabernacle of the 
Sacrament, saying (Pot gli dia la benedittione col Tabernacolo del Sacra- 
mento, dicendo): “ Benedictio Dei Patris omnipotentis, gratia Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi, et communicatio Sancti Spiritus descendat super vos 


et maneat semper. Amen.” 


It will be noticed that in these two cases plainly the 
Benediction was given at the conclusion of a procession. 
Although the book dates from 1576, the statutes themselves 
seem to belong to an epoch considerably earlier, and it would 
hardly be a rash inference to suppose that in the numerous 
Confraternities of the Blessed Sacrament, whose principal work 
of piety consisted in accompanying the Holy Eucharist to the 
sick, a similar custom obtained. Thus, in Additional MS. 
17047, at the British Museum, we have the rules of the Con- 
fraternity del Corpo de Christo,? of the parish of St. Severus, 
Venice, founded in 1511. The brethren were always to accom- 
pany the Blessed Sacrament when It was borne to the sick, half 
of them before and half behind, holding lighted torches in their 
hands, and with their banner and bell to lead the way. On 


1 «© Two small Hosts, one will be to give Communion to the sick man, the other to 


bring back to the church.” 
” Fraternita sotto vocabulo del Corpo de Christo quale habia accompagnar esso santis- 
simo Corpo quando se portara per communicar l’infermi con le luminarie per honor de 


quello, 
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returning they escorted the Blessed Sacrament to the church, 
and I make no doubt that they received a special Benediction 
with the Sacred Host before the Indulgence of two hundred 
days was formally accorded them. Like the Confraternity at 
Mantua, this association also pledged themselves to hear High 
Mass on the third Sunday in the month and to join in the 
procession! which then took place. More direct than this is an 
allusion in the Life of Blessed Paula de Montaldo, who died 
in 1514 at Mantua, the very home, strange to say, of the 
Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament already referred to. 
When she was in infirm health, we are told, “she would 
never willingly be absent when the Blessing of the Most Holy 
Sacrament was bestowed upon the nuns in their church.” 
Although this Life is a compilation of comparatively late 
date, it probably reproduces original materials, and the 
Bollandist, Father R.de Buck, does not question the authenti- 
city of the custom referred to. Indeed, it finds support even 
in the manuscript miniatures of the same period. Thus there 
is a Hore at the British Museum which belonged to Philip the 
Fair, when Archduke of Austria, before he succeeded to the 
throne of Spain in 1506,° and which contains a copy of the 
Mass of the Blessed Sacrament. Here in an illuminated initial 
letter we find a representation of a priest, vested in stole and 
alb, his back turned to the altar and facing the people, holding 
in his hand a monstrance with which he seems plainly to be 
blessing those who kneel before him. The Museum authorities 
pronounce it without hesitation to be a picture of a priest 
giving Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament.‘ 

Again, that the custom of blessing the people with the 
Sacred Host was firmly established at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, may be clearly seen in the Lzber Sacerdotalis 
of Albert de Castello, a book which appeared with all kinds of 
official sanctions in 1520, and was intended for the use of the 
parochial clergy throughout Italy. In this work, which was 
frequently reprinted, a Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament 
is prescribed both after the Sacred Host has been brought back 


1 “Et far la oblation al Sacerdote al manipolo et portar la ombrela et far qual che 
sara di bisogno a laude del nostro Signor miser Jesu Christo.” (MS. Addit. 17047, 
fol. 5.) 

2 Acta Sanctorum, Oct. vol. xiii. p. 218 ¢ 

® MS. Addit. 17280, fol. 104 4. 


+ Jenner and Birch, A/nsalures, p. 23. 
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from the sick,! and at the close of the Corpus Christi procession ;? 
the directions given in this last case being practically identical 
with those of the Ceremonzale eighty years later. Still earlier 
we have evidence of the same practice in a Dominican Pro- 
cessional of 1494,° and in a Rheims consuetudinary of 1437, 
the celebrant in the latter case being instructed to accompany 
the blessing with the words, Benedictio Det Patris Omnipotentis 
descendat super vos et maneat semper ;* but the earliest mention 
of all of the Sacred Host being used in this way that I have yet 
come across, occurs in a protest made against certain super- 
stitious observances by one Rudolph, archpriest of Augsburg, 
who died in 1345. He complained that a custom prevailed 
from Corpus Christi day to the end of the harvest of bringing 
the Blessed Sacrament daily to the door of the church and of 
employing It there in certain forms of blessing and exorcism, 
intended to ensure the safety of the crops.* Traces of a similar 
abuse exist in Italy as late as the time of St. Charles Borromeo, 
and it is in any case certain that throughout Germany a custom 
prevailed® of making a halt during the Corpus Christi procession 
at four different stations, to read an extract from each of the 
four Gospels towards the different points of the compass, adding 
prayers to invoke the Divine protection against the scourge of 
an inclement season. 

Further I am inclined to lay stress upon the variety of local 
usage in this matter of giving Benediction with the Blessed 
Sacrament as an evidence that the rite has not been merely 
borrowed from Rome, but was of comparatively ancient and 
spontaneous origin. The diocese of Bruges amongst others 
preserves to this day a curious ceremonial of its own, the most 
striking feature of which is that two Benedictions are given 
with the Blessed Sacrament, the first at the beginning, the 
second towards the close of the short period of Exposition. 
The second Benediction occurs not after but during the singing 


1 * Postea elevato tabernaculo cum corpore Domini faciat signum crucis super eos 
omnes.” (Liber Sacerdotalis, Venice, 1520, fol. 112.) 

2 «*Tunc sacerdos elevans sacramentum cum ipso populum benedicit et postmodum 
illud reverenter reponit.” (Fol. 290.) 

3 Processionarius Libellus secundum ritum Ordinis Fratrum Predicatorum, 
Venice, 1494, fol. 50. 

* Thiers, E.xfosttion, vol. ii. p. 273. 

5 Hoeynck, Geschichte der kirchlichen Liturgie des Bisthums Augsburg, p. 138. 

® See Gretser, De Benedictionibus et Processtontbus, and Rituale Augsiurg (1487), 
fol. xc. v°. Cf. the Ratisbon Lzder Obsegutorum, A.D. 14916 
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of the Zantum ergo, and it is hard to avoid the conclusion that 
this has originated in the abuse repeatedly condemned, of 
suiting the action to the word and raising the Most Holy 
Sacrament in blessing while the people sang the verse, sz? ef 
Benedictio. But for the details of the great diversity of usage 
prevailing in France and elsewhere in Europe during the 
seventeenth century, I must refer the reader to the pages of 
Thiers. 

As for the origin of this rite of blessing the people with the 
Sacred Host we are driven back upon conjecture. Two or 
three conclusions seem to rest upon something more than 
fancy, although it would be rash to regard them as final without 
fuller evidence. The first of these is a point already suggested, 
that there seems to have been a close connection in the 
medizval mind between a procession and the dismissal of the 
assembly by a blessing. It is, I think, significant that the 
bringing of Holy Communion to the faithful outside of Mass 
is still, according to the Church’s official Rztuale, to be con- 
cluded by a blessing, either with the ciborium, as when the 
Blessed Sacrament is taken to the sick, or manu Sacerdotts, 
after the tabernacle door is closed, in the case of an ordinary 
Communion. Iam inclined to think that some such rule was 
pretty uniformly observed in the middle ages, although it may 
have been regarded as so much a matter of course that it finds 
for the most part no explicit mention in the Rituals and Con- 
suetudinaries. It is noteworthy, for instance, that in the arch- 
diocese of Rouen a medizval ritual prescribes in regard of the 
Corpus Christi procession, not indeed that the Blessed Sacra- 
ment should be used to bless the people with, but that, upon 
the return to the church, “the Lord Archbishop should give his 
blessing” to the assembly.! It is remarkable, too, that in the 
Carthusian Order, while the ordinary service of Exposition and 
Benediction is quite unknown, and while no blessing is given 
with the ciborium after the Blessed Sacrament has been 
brought back from communicating the sick, the Benedictzo 
cum Sanctissimo Sacramento is observed on three occasions, 
to wit, after the Corpus Christi procession (introduced into the 
ritual of the Order in the fifteenth century), after the 
procession on the octave-day of Corpus Christi, and on the 


1 « Finita antiphona benedictio domini archiepiscopi si preesens fuerit ; sequitur 
Missa,” (cla Vetera ex Codice Bigotiano ; Migne, ?.Z. vol, 147, col. 124.) 
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same octave-day after Vespers.! In the early ages the mere 
presence of the Blessed Sacrament seems to have been recog- 
nized as a reason for bestowing upon the assembly a solemn 
episcopal benediction. Thus the prologue to the Acts of the 
Council of London held in 1309, upon the Tuesday after the 
feast of St. Edmund, King and Martyr, tells us: 


Moreover, it should be known that the Bishop of Norwich, who 
sang the Mass (before the Council) gave solemn Benediction in the 
Mass, for reverence of the Body of Christ which he had before him 
upon the altar, and sang the usual prayers which precede such a 
Benediction.’ 


There was, moreover, so much diversity of usage in the 
middle ages as to blessing the people with various sacred 
objects, that we may regard it as a most natural and almost 
necessary development that sooner or later the Blessed Sacra- 
ment Itself should be employed in this way. Even in the 
ordinary blessing which was gradually introduced as the con- 
cluding rite of Low Mass, we find that in many local uses, the 
priest blessed the people with the chalice, or the paten, or the 
corporal. 

In the life of St. Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, we read that the 
Saint having asked to examine a remarkable relic, the hand of 
St. John the Baptist, which no one had dared to unveil or look 
upon for many years, he celebrated a function, blessing the people 
with the relic, in a most solemn manner, at the conclusion of his 
inspection. So, too, Martene prints an Ordo ad Visitandum 
[nfirmum from a ritual of Chalons-sur-Marne, in which the priest 
on returning after administering Extreme Unction is directed 
to bless those present with the Holy Oils. Unsatisfactory in 
some sense as our researches have been, we have seen enough to 
understand that the blessing of the people with the Most Holy 
Sacrament would have seemed according to medizval ideas a 
very appropriate termination, either for a procession or Exposi- 
tion. And with this for the present we must be contented. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


! Tam indebted for a knowledge of these facts to the kindness of Dom M. B, 
Neyrand, Prior of the Charterhouse at Parkminster. 
2 Wilkins, Coxcilia, vol. ii. p. 304. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


EXCITED both by the novelty of the position and anxiety 
about her sister, Freda left her father to search immediately 
for her accepted brother-in-law. She found him in the library, 
writing busily and surrounded by letters, addressed in a precise 
hand on scented envelopes. No doubt that he was informing 
all those friends whom it might interest to know it, of his 
approaching change in life. 

So engaged was he that he never heard Freda’s footfall on 
the thick carpet ; and she, uncertain how best to interrupt him, 
stood a little way off and contemplated her sister’s future 
husband. She had never seen him look so old, for, lost in the 
difficulties of breaking the news of his engagement to some 
of his correspondents, and thinking himself alone, he forgot 
to exercise his habitual control over his features, and allowed 
wrinkles and crow’s-feet to pucker his face unhindered. Freda, 
whom talk with her father and Joan had sobered, so that she 
looked at the whole so-called love affair from a nobler point of 
view than when she and Bertha had discussed it, recoiled 
and shuddered with a sense of repulsion at the thought of her 
pretty sister, of whom she was so proud, linking her life with 
this old wreck of a man. Yet Maud had shed tears and 
declared that she should never be happy again if her sister put 
obstacles in the way of the marriage taking place! Freda’s 
simple heart believed the truth of this assertion, and now 
nerved herself to do what she could to ensure Maud’s happi- 
ness. 

With a judicious little cough she approached the writing- 
table, and as she did so Mr. Karsdale sprang nimbly to his 
feet, and, smoothing out his face as if by magic, looked quite 
ten years younger. With great presence of mind he laid the 
blotting-book over the letters he had been addressing, and 
made a pretty little speech to Freda about the joy he felt at 
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the prospect of becoming her brother-in-law. His courtly 
manner and soft words began to cool the girl’s ardour, and, 
fearful of letting her courage slip away, she plunged into her 
subject without another moment’s hesitation. 

“T say, Mr. Karsdale,” said she, “has my mother ever told 
you on what conditions alone you can marry Maud ?” 

Mr. Karsdale drew himself up with unaffected dignity. 
Freda’s words filled him with both indignation and astonish- 
ment. He recalled his interview with Mrs. Venn, and the only 
conditions she had imposed, after extorting from him certain 
confessions he would have gladly withheld. That confession 
had been meant for her ears alone, and he asked himself with 
amazement whether she could have been so mad and indelicate 
as to confide it to her daughter. So he stammered and hesi- 
tated, much to Freda’s relief. It was his bland, impenetrable 
mask which abashed her ; and, seeing him look confused like 
an ordinary mortal, her courage returned and she continued : 

“You remember that Maud is a Catholic, don’t you?” 

“How am I likely to forget such a thing?” he replied, 
breathing a sigh of relief as he grasped the drift of his inter- 
locutor’s words. 

“JT mean, do you know—you probably do—on what con- 
ditions she, being a Catholic, may marry you?” 

Again the bland smile left his face, and he closed his very 
rosy lips tightly, while he pondered over the extent of her 
meaning. He perceived that she was commissioned to speak 
by some one behind the scenes; yet even now it did not occur 
to him to think of Maud’s father. 

“Yes,” he replied, after a considerable pause, “I am aware 
of what you mean, and I have known of these conditions being 
insisted on in other cases; but I own that it did not occur to 
me that such extreme views would have found place in a family 
like this. I know that Catholic ladies who are—excuse the 
French word—very devotes, object to an unconditional marriage 
with one not of their own persuasion ; but I had thought that 
my dearest Maud, and her sisters, were too enlightened and 
superior to hold out for arrangements of the kind.” 

“ But they do,” said Freda, bluntly. 

“T ama gentleman, Miss Freda,” he went on, while he drew 
himself up; “and if I were to give my word of honour as such 
that I will in no way interfere with my darling Maud’s religious 
convictions, would not that suffice?” 
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“T know,” replied Freda, feeling the plot to be thickening, 
and distrusting her ability to control it, “that my father will 
never give his consent to your engagement unless you promise 
all you ought.” 

“Ah,” he said with an involuntary start and rather an 
uncomfortable look, “ that alters the matter.” 

“And you must, you know,” she went on, “promise about 
the children as well as about Maud.” 

“ De grace, Miss Freda,” he exclaimed, with a deprecating 
gesture which made the poor girl colour to the roots of her hair. 

He felt for her and continued kindly : 

“Your words are having great weight with me, I assure you, 
especially if you are really speaking for your father.” 

“]T dare say you know all about my sister, Lady Chetwynd,” 
said Freda, still looking very red, and longing for the interview 
to be over. “She married without her husband making any 
promises, and the consequence is that her children are being 
brought up as Protestants, and she herself has given up her 
faith, and is very, very miserable. I assure you, really and 
solemnly, that my father will never consent to any more of us 
marrying in that way.” 

“ And I, Miss Freda,” he replied, with real kindness which 
won the girl’s heart, “and I, I assure you, will never marry 
your sister without your father’s full consent. I have been—I 
presume unintentionally, and certainly unconsciously—misled as 
to the circumstances of the .case; and I owe you a debt of 
gratitude for enabling me to rectify any mistake I have made, 
before it is too late.” He stood, silently leaning on the chimney- 
piece, so really intent on his thoughts that he forgot to 
arrange his features. Seeing him so serious Freda’s heart beat 
painfully with anxiety as to the effect which her words might 
have on her sister’s future. 

In fact, Karsdale felt seriously annoyed, not with Freda 
or her father, but with Mrs. Venn. After long deliberation he 
had found a partner for his life, young, pretty, virtuous, and, as 
he had thought, possessed of every attribute with which his 
wife ought to be endowed. Under this impression he had 
offered his hand to Maud and had obtained her acceptance of 
it, the compact having been sealed with the splendid diamond 
ring which had been lying, waiting for months, in his desk. 
Yes, thought he, he had no doubt committed himself if not 
beyond recall, certainly beyond convenient recall, 
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Not only had he been careful in the choice of the indi- 
vidual to be honoured with his name, but had taken the 
circumstances of her family into full consideration before he 
committed himself. He wished the alliance to be such that 
no one could take exception at it; yet here he found himself 
involved at the very outset in family jars and disagreements 
which, unless smoothed down, must throw an unpleasant cloud 
over the brilliancy of the whole negotiation. Had he chosen 
to admit such a thing, he should have blamed himself for being 
so foolish as to ignore the girl’s father or the necessity for his 
consent ; but, as it was against his principles to admit that he 
could make a mistake, all his displeasure was lodged against 
Mrs. Venn. Undoubtedly the blame rested with her, he argued, 
for she had wilfully misled him into thinking that her husband’s 
consent to anything which she might arrange was a foregone 
conclusion. 

At this moment, while he was still brooding moodily, with 
eyes fixed on the fire, the culprit in question sailed in, being in 
search of her prospective son-in-law. She looked beaming and 
handsome, and many years younger than Karsdale. Now that 
the engagement was an accomplished fact any little drawbacks 
she had perceived vanished, and she was completely satisfied. 

“ Ah, Horatio,” she said, with affectionate familiarity, “1 see 
you are improving your acquaintance with my Freda.” 

“You come in at a most opportune moment,” he replied, 
turning towards her blandly, “for I am in a dilemma. Miss 
Freda—you must not mind my quoting you in a family matter 
of such importance, my dear young lady—Miss Freda has not 
a little startled me by assuring me most solemnly that 
Mr. Venn will never give his consent to my marriage with my 
darling Maud, unless I agree to certain conditions relating to 
her religion, of which, no doubt, you are perfectly aware. I 
cannot say, at once, whether I am prepared or no to accept 
those conditions ;” and as he spoke he looked at her wickedly 
out of his bloodshot eyes. 

“Freda,” cried her mother, passionately, “how dare you 
meddle in any way in such a matter? I am surprised at you. 
Leave us, and mind your own business.” 

“Pardon me, my dear friend,” he said, smiling, and, by a 
gesture, staying the girl’s departure. “I owe my sincere thanks 
to Miss Freda for having saved me from a most awkward 
predicament ; for I fear I have been misled into committing 
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an unpardonable social error. I should have asked my darling 
Maud’s father’s consent to our marriage as well as her mother’s. 
I think that you as a woman of the world will understand that, 
not having her father’s consent, I cannot consider that any 
engagement exists between us, until I do obtain his consent. 
And, my dear friend,’ he went on, raising his hand as 
Mrs. Venn attempted to interrupt him, “I must appeal to you 
to help me out of the dilemma from falling into which a little 
forethought on your part would have saved me. You must 
permit me to return for a few days to my rooms in London, 
there to face this new aspect of my matrimonial affairs ; and I 
will—perhaps—then renew my addresses. I leave it to your 
maternal discretion how much you will tell my darling Maud 
of what has occurred. Perhaps you may think it best to say 
nothing about it and give her to understand that it is business 
of some other kind which tears me so soon from her. And, 
Miss Freda, allow me once more to thank you for the courage 
you have shown, by which you have saved me from perhaps 
a lifelong regret. Now, my dear Mrs. Venn, you will kindly 
allow me to ring the bell and ask your servant to take a 
Bradshaw to my room. I think there is a convenient train in 
the afternoon; and, if you cannot give me the use of your 
carriage, perhaps you will let me send and order a fly from the 
village.” Then, with a rather malicious smile, he left the room. 
Mrs. Venn turned sharply on her daughter. Humiliation 
had blanched her face, and her voice trembled with emotion. 
“This is really past all bearing, Freda,” said she. “I should 
say that your conduct was simply incomprehensible did I not 
know the toils in which both you and your father are entangled. 
Bertha came and told me you were plotting some mischief, so 
I feared a calamity. Are you satisfied? You cannot pretend 
that this unwarrantable interference with your sister’s affairs is 
a case of conscience. Pshaw! what has conscience got to do 
with it? I knew what I was about. Do you think for one 
moment that Mr. Karsdale is a man who would interfere with 
Maud’s or any one else’s religion? What has religion got to 
do with it? However, you have been deceived. But under- 
stand: your sister may never again have a chance of such a 
good marriage; and if you see her pining away with disap- 
pointment, you may thank yourself that it is your handiwork.” 
Mrs. Venn’s words were cutting, but tears were in her eyes 
which appealed to poor Freda’s soft heart. She longed to 
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speak up boldly, and assert her father’s right to interfere in a 
matter of such importance to him; but the force of habit was 
too strong. Awed by her imperious mother, the brave words 
died on her lips, and, hanging her head foolishly, she left the 
room, feeling very miserable. 

Mrs.Venn’s fears were groundless, for Maud was not destined 
to be cheated out of her ancient husband by her sister’s 
machinations. As a matter of fact, Karsdale felt quite ready 
to agree to the conditions imposed on him as soon as he had 
faced them in all their aspects, and as soon as his indignation 
against his future mother-in-law had subsided. Having lived 
all his life among French people, even if not among the choicest 
specimens, Catholicism was the form of religion about which 
he knew most; and he was very far from regarding every 
Catholic in the light of a strange wild beast, as do many of 
the more enlightened and educated men and women in England, 
for whom the traditions of three centuries and ideas imbibed in 
childhood are too potent to be entirely dissipated by personal 
experience. Moreover, Horatio Karsdale had no title or 
hereditary estate to bequeath to his heirs, and thus worldliness 
was not likely to be an obtrusive factor in the matter. This 
was fortunate, for the world was the despotic governor of the 
old gentleman’s actions, and whereas he was under present 
circumstances quite indifferent whether he left his speculating 
gains to Catholic or non-Catholic, he would most likely have 
regarded the matter differently, had he been possessed of a 
title and entailed estate. 

As for his wife, provided she were virtuous and docile, he 
cared not two straws what church she frequented or what form 
of prayers she used. He was not likely to trouble any place 
of worship much with his own presence except as a protest of 
respectability, and he was actually more at home inside a 
Catholic church than any other. His paramount desire in the 
choice of a wife was that she should be such that no breath of 
slander could touch her; and, fortunately, from experience he 
associated what was truly faultless in these respects with what 
was truly Catholic, being shrewd enough to know a good from 
a bad Catholic, and dissociate them from each other in the 
fruit they bore. Thus in the secret recesses of his consciousness 
he was really not sorry that Maud was a Catholic. Moreover, 
his semi-senile heart had set itself very genuinely on the 
possession of this pretty, gentle girl who was willing to become 
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his wife, and it would have taken something more than religion, 
as he put it, to make him give her up. 

Still, to save his dignity, an effectual protest must be made 
against the way in which he had been misled—a protest which 
would avenge him on Mrs. Venn and bring home to her the 
grave indiscretion she had committed in inducing him to make 
a proposal of marriage, and consider himself engaged without 
the consent of the nominal head of the family. In his virtuous 
indignation against his future mother-in-law, he did not give 
her credit for one thing, namely, that when she gave her consent 
to his proposing to Maud, she had honestly and truly forgotten 
the existence of her husband as one who might reasonably be 
consulted about the marriage of his daughter. 

If Karsdale desired to punish Mrs. Venn, he certainly 
succeeded ; and she in her turn punished poor Freda by her 
marked displeasure, while she treated Joan with, if possible, 
more frigidity than ever. All the while, in spite of her anxiety 
of mind, she hoped against hope and acted an heroically 
deceptive part towards Maud, whom she never allowed for one 
moment to suspect that her old suitor was in a wavering state 
of mind. The girl herself was quite contented that he should 
absent himself on the nameless business which was cited as the 
cause of his sudden journey to London. She found more than 
consolation in the contemplation of her ring, and in the endless 
and silly conversations that she and Bertha held about the 
wonders of her future life. She was—no one could doubt it— 
thoroughly happy at the prospect of her marriage, but the 
presence or absence of her old lover in no way increased or 
decreased her state of blissful content. 

What took place between Mrs. Venn and her husband 
during this period of suspense no one could tell, though that 
there were domestic scenes was known to every one in the house. 
Whatever occurred had apparently no crushing effect upon him, 
for he had rarely been seen to look so bright. On one occasion, 
just after an altercation in which Mrs. Venn had done her best 
to annihilate him, she returned unexpectedly to the room, and 
what did she see but Mr. Venn rubbing his hands together with 
unmistakable glee! For lack of adequate words, she retired— 
with temper unimproved. In fact, the poor man’s heart was 
very full of joy, for not only had Maud, as he hoped, been 
saved from Edith’s fate, but an intimate friendship between him 
and her elder sister had been firmly established. Once Freda 
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had made up her mind to do a thing, she showed but little 
hesitation in carrying it out. Having now resolved to bring 
her father more into her life for the future, she lost no 
opportunity of invading his study, in season and out of season, 
with remarks relevant and irrelevant. Mr. Venn, it is true, 
found this new element in his life rather disturbing, but its 
cause was so delightful that he overlooked all its disadvantages. 
To little Magdalen, however, this introduction of the world—in 
other words, her sister—into her sanctum caused unmixed 
discomfort. 

It was just a week after Karsdale’s departure that Mr. Venn 
received a formal letter from him, asking his permission to 
renew his addresses to Maud, adding the expression of his 
perfect readiness to agree to all usual conditions as to Maud’s 
religion and that of her children. As soon as he received 
Mr. Venn’s reply, which he trusted would be favourable, he 
would with his permission present himself at Brookethorpe. 
Never before had Mr. Venn found himself placed on such a 
pinnacle of responsibility. When he showed the letter to Freda 
he rubbed his hands so gleefully and his eyes twinkled so 
merrily at the novelty of the situation, that his daughter 
laughed till the tears ran down her cheeks. 

Next day, Mr. Karsdale arrived, all smiles and bows, treating 
every one, his betrothed included, as if nothing had happened. 
He more than compensated to Maud for his absence by the 
present of a beautiful diamond pendant which eclipsed the 
idolized ring. He also brought some pretty lockets for his 
three future sisters-in-law, and a humbler present for Joan. He 
did not like to pass her over completely, but he could not 
understand her anomalous position in the family, which he 
interpreted as being one natural to a poor relation admitted 
to be a companion, of the very humblest description, to her 
cousins. So he very kindly brought her a nice little brooch, 
the counterpart of one which she remembered seeing fastened 
one Sunday on the rich black silk gown of Mrs. Fenwick, the 
housekeeper. 

The precise old suitor insisted on an engagement of six 
weeks, during which the finishing touches to the furnishing of 
his house progressed rapidly. He did not superintend the 
arrangements himself, nor did he think it delicate that Maud 
should do so. So he put the matter into the hands of a 
fashionable London furnishing company, giving to the manager 
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the sacred commission to have the house painted and furnished 
in the manner most suitable for the reception of a young and 
lovely bride. The result was that pink and white lace super- 
abounded, which, when the time came for inspection, met with 
the warmest commendation from both Mr. Karsdale and his 
bride. 

The period of her engagement was a halcyon time to Maud, 
and, by reflection, to Bertha, who was the sympathetic confidante 
of both her and her mother in the selection of the ¢rousseau, and 
other ante-nuptial arrangements. Joan and Freda, however, 
were heartily glad when the long weeks were over. To neither 
girl, silent as they were about it, was the marriage pleasing, and 
the old gentleman’s behaviour during his engagement did not 
make them like it any better. 

It was self-evident that Horatio Karsdale considered that 
he had highly honoured Maud by his choice of her as his partner, 
and, having obtained her consent to be his wife, he did not 
wait till she was so in reality to impose his fidgety ways on her. 
He fussed about her dress down to her very shoes ; and was for 
ever arranging her gown in the folds which he thought most 
becoming, and fingering and frizzing her hair as though she 
were a puppet. Nor was he slow to find fault if he saw the 
occasion, and, as his ideas of manners and propriety were 
whimsical, old-fashioned, and, for the most part, foreign, he 
often found the occasion he sought. If anything in voice or 
manner met with his disapproval, he would read the poor girl 
a lengthy lecture. Maud was very placid and patient, but even 
she was sometimes goaded into a semblance of rebellion. It 
was only his occasional handsome presents which kept up the 
illusion of her happiness. Had she been possessed of more 
character she could not have endured the constant worry and 
fidget to which she was exposed ; and had she felt a tithe of 
the irritability experienced by her sister and cousin, the engage- 
ment must have been broken off before it had lasted a week. 
As for Joan, she could only comfort herself as a schoolboy is 
supposed to do when he fixes a wriggling worm on his hook, 
by telling herself that Maud did not feel. 

At length the engagement was over, to the joy of all, for 
even Mrs. Venn and her two companion daughters were satiated 
with the pleasures of wedding arrangements. The family 
migrated to London for the marriage, which took place shortly 
after Easter; and, when the ill-matched couple drove away 
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from the door of Eaton Place, probably there was not one who 
did not breathe a sigh of relief. 

Two of the party there were whose spirits rose visibly in 
the stuffy air of London. Bertha was almost wild with excite- 
ment and delight at the prospect of her first season, but even 
she had looked forward to the move to London with less eager 
anticipation than Joan. Not until the prospect of change was 
before her had the latter realized how very galling had been the 
fetters by which her life had been bound during the last seven 
months. No doubt that change of residence would relax none 
of the restrictions placed on her movements by her aunt, yet in 
London she must come across some fellow-creatures with whom 
she could be on speaking terms, and be in contact with events 
removed from the miserable petty quarrels and petty sufferings 
which had of late made up her life. 

However, both Bertha and Joan were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Scarcely had they tasted the sweets, the one of society 
and the other of human fellowship, than that wherein they took 
delight was snatched from them, and they returned to Brooke- 
thorpe—to the old rustication for one, and to the same isolation 
for the other. 
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Adoration and Worship. 

THE discussion which has arisen anent the Royal Declaration 
brings into prominence not only the extreme difficulty, with 
which we are familiar, of getting Protestants to comprehend 
points of Catholic belief which to ourselves are of the plainest 
and most simple, but likewise one very real obstacle impeding a 
satisfactory explanation,—namely, the lack of an English word 
to express our meaning as to the honour due to the Blessed 
Virgin and the Saints. 

It is obvious that we have here two questions entirely 
distinct ; firstly, what is the nature of this honour? secondly, 
what means does our language afford for its correct description ? 

Of these questions, the first as is evident is wholly theo- 
logical, and as to the answer to be given there is no manner of 
doubt. Every Catholic child learns from the Catechism, that 
“Tt is forbidden to give to the Angels and Saints divine honour 
or worship, for this belongs to God alone,” but that “we should 
pay to the Angels and Saints an inferior honour or worship, for 
that is due to them as the servants and special friends of God.” 
In theological language the supreme and divine worship which 
can be paid to God alone is termed Latria,; the inferior honour 
due to angels and saints Dulia; while that assigned to the 
Blessed Virgin is known as Hyperdulia. This differs from 
Dulia in degree only, not in kind, the Mother of God, because 
of her unique prerogative, occupying a place apart, velut 
inter ignes luna minores. But Hyperdulia differs from Latria 
not in degree only, but in kind. In our Lady and the saints we 
honour God who has made them what they are, and while we 
beg of Him, “Have mercy upon us,” “Hear us,” “Spare us,” 
our petition to them is always “ Intercede for us.” 

Such being the doctrine to be conveyed, we pass to the other 
question concerning the terms to be employed in conveying it, 
and the authorities with whom we are now concerned are 
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those who are competent witnesses as to the meanings 
actually borne by English words, and the sense in which they 
will naturally be understood by our countrymen. It is a question 
only of actual existing usage, which as we know is the sole 
authority capable of determining the legitimate force of words. 
Whatever be its original derivation, and in whatever sense it 
may once have been employed, a word which at the present day 
is commonly understood in a sense different from that we intend 
is ifso facto a wrong word to use, since it obscures and distorts 
instead of expressing our meaning. 

In the new form suggested for the Royal Declaration, as in 
the old one which it is intended to replace, mention is made of 
“the Adoration of the Virgin and Saints, as used in the Church 
of Rome.’ Against such a description of their belief and 
practice Catholics have naturally protested, for in English the 
word “ Adoration” signifies Latria, the divine worship which 
must be reserved exclusively for God; and accordingly, as 
Lord Llandaff told the House of Lords, “he emphatically 
denied that in the sense in which these words were ordinarily 
understood by British Protestants the adoration of the Virgin 
and saints was, or ever had been, used in the Church of 
Rome.” 

The effect of this statement, which would seem plain and 
simple enough, was to produce perplexities which to us are 
very strange. Thus the Prime Minister himself spoke of “the 
grave mysteries as to the worship and adoration of the Virgin,” 
the existence of which the discussion had disclosed ; while the 
Times in its most superior vein thus delivered itself: “The 
committee expunged the most offensive words [from the 
Declaration] only to find that in some mysterious way the 
insult remains. It seems now to consist in some misdescription 
of Roman doctrines implied in the use of the word ‘adoration, 
which appears to carry some shade of meaning fine enough to 
require a long disquisition for its satisfactory treatment.” Upon 
this sapient utterance it is sufficient to say that to English 
ears the word “adore” carries a shade of meaning which, if 
admitted in regard of our Lady, would undoubtedly justify the 
charge of “ Mariolatry”’ so freely and so falsely brought against 
us, against which we have surely a right to protest, and that 
the alleged grave mystery is no mystery at all to any Catholic, 
old or young, gentle or simple. 

The question remains, however, as to the word which in 
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English will rightly and adequately represent the belief of 
Catholics on this subject. Although its use is frequently 
defended, the term “worship” appears in practice to be open to 
the same objections as “adoration.” The former undoubtedly 
once bore a meaning which admitted its use in cases where 
nothing like Latria was intended; as when in the Anglican 
marriage service the bridegroom says “with my body I thee 
worship,” or when we speak according to ancient custom of 
“the worshipful the Mayor.” In the days when such expres- 
sions originated, “worship” meant no more than “honour.” 
Thus the author of a medieval book of instruction, Dzves 
and Pauper, renders “ Honorate omnes” (z Pet. 7. 17) by 
“Worship all men and women,” and Sir Thomas More writes 
“Christ also promised that St. Mary Magdalene should be 
worshipped through the whole world” (Dialogue against Heresies), 
where, as is evident, no more is meant than that she should be 
celebrated. (See MJatt. xxvi. 73.) It is manifestly in the same 
sense that, as the Authorized Version has it, all the people of 
Israel “ worshipped the Lord and the king.” (z Chron. xxix. 20.) 
But while all this is undeniable, it is no less obvious that accord- 
ing to present usage, which for our purpose has alone to be 
considered, the meaning of the word is restricted to adoration, 
so that if we speak of worshipping the Blessed Virgin, our 
Protestant countrymen will inevitably understand that we pay 
her divine honour. We may cite the evidence of the Century 
Dictionary, which should have special weight with the Zzmes, 
and which may serve to show that the distinction upon which 
we insist has more substance in it than that journal is disposed 
to acknowledge. Under the heading “Adore” we read as 
follows : 

Syn. Adore, Worship, Reverence, Venerate, Revere, Idolize, Deify, 
pay homage to. Adore and Worshif, when not applied to God, or 
gods, are manifestly hyperbolical, as, he zvorshipped the ground she trod 
on. The others seem literal when applied to men, places, or things. 
Adore and JWorship are applied primarily to acts and words of homage, 
the others are not. None of them primarily includes the idea of 
intercessory prayer. Adore is the noblest of the words. .. . 


From this statement, which every-day experience will corro- 
borate, it follows that if language is to be used for its only 
legitimate purpose, namely, the right expression of ideas, 
Catholics should not be described as adoring or worshipping any 
creature whatsoever. 
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** Jesuitical.”’ 


We have remarked elsewhere upon the interesting and 
instructive exhibition of Protestant controversial methods 
furnished by the Ladies’ League Gazette in connection with the 
notorious “ Jesuit Oath.” The subject is, however, a long way 
from being exhausted, and in particular the lucubrations of the 
League’s special champion, Mr. Arthur Galton, are a choice 
specimen of the kind of thing which may be presumed to 
have been had in mind by him who expressed a wish that his 
enemy would write a book. 

Mr. Galton’s point, it must be remembered, is that Jesuits 
are without exception a race of deceivers to whom no credence 
can be given, and that no sensible man will believe a word they 
say, until he shall have guarded himself against all the tricks 
and devices with which they are in the habit of deluding 
mankind. Accordingly, his adversary, Father Thurston, having 
denied that Jesuits take the oath which the Ladies’ League 
Gazette had attributed to them, Mr. Galton pleasantly replies 
that he believes it is so, not because Father Thurston says it, 
but because what he says can be otherwise demonstrated ; but 
he adds that Father Thurston’s denial is in reality not worth 
the paper on which it is written. And our vindicator of truth 
goes on thus to show how this comes to be. 

Jesuits, he tells us, do not indeed take the Oath in the form 
which the Ladies’ League Gazette and other journals have 
proclaimed to be genuine; but this is a mere detail of no 
importance, for they undoubtedly pledge themselves to all 
which this oath contains. It will be well to give in his own 
words his proof of so grave an assertion. He writes: 

The Jesuits go beyond their brethren in religion, and either all of 
them or some of them make a fourth vow of special and absolute 
obedience to the Pope. By so doing they make themselves, in the 
feudal sense, his ‘‘men,” his particular ministers and tools. They are 
absolutely at his disposal. They bind themselves more rigorously than 
other Papists to carry out his policy and claims. For this reason, the 
Oath referred to would be superfluous. It is more than covered by the 
various Papal claims, which the Jesuits are sworn to uphold and 
to promote. 

Mr. Galton unfortunately omits to tell his readers, who may 
be presumed to be wholly unacquainted with the rules and 
constitutions of the Jesuit Order, that the obedience vowed to 
the Pope is expressly described and defined by a phrase in the 
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vow itself which he has not thought fit to mention, and which 
brings all his argument down like a house of cards. This 
vowed obedience is czvca misstones—“ concerning missions,” and 
its purport is thus explained in the Bull of Pope Julius III, 
confirming the Institute of the Society : 


All who make their profession in the Society must not only 
understand from the beginning but must ever remember, that all its 
professed members fight God’s battles under the faithful obedience of 
our Lord the Pope. And although from Scripture and faith we know 
and firmly hold that all the faithful are subject to the Roman Pontiff 
as their head and the Vicar of Jesus Christ, yet for the sake of greater 
devotedness to the obedience of the Apostolic See and greater abnega- 
tion of our own wills, and surer guidance of the Holy Ghost, we have 
thought it highly expedient that all of us who are admitted to be 
professed, over and above the ordinary bond of the three vows, shall by 
a special vow be bound to this, that whatever the Pope shall command 
pertaining to the good of souls and the propagation of the faith, and to 
whatever region of the earth he may choose to send us, we should 
without any excuse or demur, so far as in us lies, be bound to follow 
out his command; whether he send us to the Turks or other infidels, 
even in the regions called the Indies, or to any heretics or schismatics, 
or any Catholic people. 

To this it is that Jesuits bind themselves by this terrible 
fourth vow ; and because they engage to go at a _moment’s 
notice to do priestly work in Kamschatka or Central Africa, or 
where penal laws set a price on their heads, Mr. Galton tells the 
public that they are pledged to treason against their King and 
country, and to feign renunciation of their religion in order to 
further its interests, and to do all the rest of it, according to the 
terms of the ridiculous and slanderous Oath in which his 
patrons believe. And all this he does in the name of Truth! 


A Verbal Purist. 

In his desire to discredit his opponent, Mr. Galton snatches 
at every weapon ; but zeal rather than discretion appears to 
determine the selection. Father Thurston having denounced 
the pretended Oath as “a pure fabrication,” Mr. Galton observes 
in a superior manner that this is “a slovenly misuse of words,” 
“for,” he adds, “I do not myself see how any fabrication 
can be pure.” Such an observation would rightly have been 
described in the schools as a purum putumque sophisma, 
trifling pure and simple, and puerile to boot. A _ perfectly 
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legitimate meaning of “pure” is, as Ogilvie, for example, puts 
it, “Mere, sheer, absolute; that and that only; unconnected 
with anything else; as, A pure villain——Blush for pure shame, 
—We did it for pure need.” This would seem exactly to 
cover the description given of the Oath. Similarly, we have 
Shakespeare speaking of “pure idolatry,” and Pope of “As 
pure a mess almost as it came in.” The last phrase would 
appear not inaptly to describe the plight into which indiscreet 
critics are apt to get themselves ; unless indeed for the remark- 
able reason to which Mr. Galton has already treated us, that it 
cannot be so because he himself does not see how. 
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I.—A COMMENTARY ON DEUTERONOMY:.! 


FATHER F. VON HUMMELAUER’S volume on Deuteronomy has 
now appeared, and in it he carries out his intention, previously 
announced, to give his theory on the much debated question of 
the authorship of the Pentateuch. That it is a bold theory is 
what his readers will have expected, and whether it proves able 
to maintain itself or not, at least it is a theory which opens out 
many new and important considerations, and is a substantial 
contribution to the solution of a very difficult problem. It 
would be quite impossible in this short notice to give anything 
like a complete account of this new system, even if we felt 
competent to discuss it without a much more careful examina- 
tion into the extensive erudition by which it is supported. We 
shall be content, therefore, to indicate its leading points, and 
the relation they bear to the theories favoured by the Critical 
School. 

To begin with his view on Deuteronomy itself. It is held 
by writers of the class referred to, that Deuteronomy is, apart 
from some twenty verses, a homogeneous and continuous work 
proceeding from a single pen, and that its substance is to be 
found in CC. xii—xxvi. Thus Driver says: “The Deutero- 
nomian /egislation properly so called, is contained in CC. xii.— 
xxvi., to which CC. v—xi. forms an introduction, and CC. xxvii. 
XXViii., a conclusion.” Father von Hummelauer, on the other 
hand, contends that CC. xii—xxvi., are the addition of a later 
age, and that Deuteronomy, as we now have it, is much more 
composite than the three preceding books. Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy i. I—3; xxxi. 14—xxxiv. 12, form 
a continuous narrative, he says, into which our present text 
in three documents of diverse origin have been interpolated. 
These three documents are three Discourses delivered by 


1 Cursus Scripture Sacre. Commentarius in Deuteronomium, Auetore Francisco 
von Hummelauer, S.J. Paris: Lethielleux. 
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Moses, of which the first (CC. i. 6—iv. 40) is in praise of the 
Thorah. The Second Discourse (CC. iv. 14—xxix. 1) is 
inscribed: “This is the Thorah which Moses set before the 
children of Israel,” and is subscribed, “These are the words 
of the covenant which the Lord commanded Moses to make 
with the children of Israel in the land of Moab, beside the 
covenant which He made with them in Horeb.” The Third 
Discourse (CC. xxix. 2—xxxi. 13) is a history of the renewal of 
the covenant in the land of Moab, on which occasion the 
Thorah of Deuteronomy was promulgated, and delivered over 
to the Levites to be kept along with the Ark. Whilst these 
three documents are interpolated into the continuous narrative 
extending from the beginning of Exodus to the end of 
Deuteronomy, two further documents are, according to Father 
von Hummelauer, interpolated into the Second Discourse, that 
is to say, the long collection of laws (CC. xiii—xxvi. 15), above 
referred to, and the passage (CC. xxvi. 16—xxvii. 26) which 
immediately follows it. These passages, he argues, presuppose 
a different condition of things to the other portions of the book, 
and point to a later date of composition. As to authorship, 
he ascribes CC. xii—xxvi. 15 to Samuel, in view of 1 Kings 
x. 25, which states that Samuel wrote down “in ¢he book [which 
must mean the Thorah] the aw of the kingdom ;” and CC. xxvi. 
16—xxvii. 26 to Josue, in view of Josue xxiv. 26. These two 
great leaders are distinctly stated, argues Father von Hum- 
melauer, to have made additions to the Thorah, and it is likely, 
therefore, that we should find their additions in the text that 
has come downto us. As regards the contents of these later 
additions, he contends that CC. xii—xxvi. 15 give a collection 
of laws and customs coming down from the Judges period, and 
represent the endeavour to adapt the precepts of Leviticus 
and Numbers to the adverse conditions of those times. The 
nature of the addition imputed to Josue is not so easy to define. 
The Three Discourses in Deuteronomy, Father von Humme- 
lauer thinks, had Moses for their author, but as separate 
documents, not as the parts of one whole. It is the Second 
Discourse (CC. xii—xxvi. 15) which he considers to be of the 
most importance. It is inscribed, as we have said, “the 
Thorah,” and subscribed “the Word of the Covenant,” and 
he believes it to have been the book, and the only book, which 
Moses handed to the Levites for custody, and which they put 
into the Ark. The Third Document cannot well have formed 
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part of these Words of the Covenant, or it would not relate how 
the Words of the Covenant were put in the Ark. We may add 
that the Second Document, augmented by the subsequent con- 
tributions of Josue and Samuel, is deemed by Father von 
Hummelauer to be the Thorah, which in the reign of Josias was 
discovered by Helcias, having been hidden from the persecutors 
in the Treasury of the Temple. 

So much on our commentator’s judgment concerning the 
authorship of Deuteronomy. To the larger documents, com- 
prising the whole of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, together 
with, in his view, some small portions of Deuteronomy, Father 
von Hummelauer gives the name of the “ Book in two parts ” 
(liber bipartitus)—relying on Leviticus xxvi. 45,and Numbers 
XxXxvi. 13, which seem to indicate a general division between 
the earlier part recording the history of the Covenant at Sinai, 
and the later giving a history of the renewal of the Covenant in 
the land of Moab. He contends that there is no sufficient 
ground for denying that this book in two parts originated in 
the time of Moses. It is likely that both the laws and the 
narrative of the Exodus were written down in the age to which 
they belonged, and he finds the books which purport to give 
them like what we should expect, provided only they be duly 
considered. But this proviso he contends is everything as 
regards the objections which are deemed so fatal to Mosaic 
authorship. In the first place he reminds us that the term 
Mosaic authorship is not to be taken too literally. It need not 
mean that Moses himself wrote everything, but only that what 
was traditionally ascribed to him was written by his direction 
and afterwards received his approval and perhaps revision. Nor 
need it mean that all was written at the same time, for whereas 
a law when promulgated would almost certainly have been 
written down at once, the narrative part might not have been 
undertaken till some time later, for instance, during the long 
sojourn of Cades. And here, without absolutely committing 
himself to the theory of J., E., P., and D., as the authors of 
assignable portions of the Mosaic writings, he considers and 
answers in the affirmative the question whether he can accept 
that hypothesis. There is no reason, he says, why there should 
have been only one inspired writer in the days of Moses, any 
more than in the age of the Apostles. The supposition of 
several would account for differences of style, whilst still 
allowing for the supervision and influence, full or partial, of 
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Moses. It must be added, too, that Father von Hummelauer 
contemplates the possibility and likewise the probability of 
these diverse documents remaining separate till long after the 
Mosaic age, the fusing of all into one work being due to some 
redactor of a later age. 

But here comes under notice a further point of much 
importance on which Father von Hummelauer lays stress. We 
must not forget, he reminds us, the vicissitudes through which 
these sacred writings of the Mosaic age had to pass during the 
stormy times which separated that age from the age of Esdras 
The wicked Kings, especially Manasses, must have waged war 
not only against the prophets of God, but against the Mosaic 
Scriptures which bore like witness against their conduct. Much 
may in this way have been lost altogether, or purposely 
destroyed, and indications of such ravages are discernible in 
our present text. Then again there were the inevitable 
corruptions attending the process of multiplying copies in an 
uncritical age, and if it be true, as Father von Hummelauer 
thinks, that only the Thorah of Deuteronomy, that is, the second 
of the Three Discourses of Moses, was kept officially by the 
Levites, the remaining portions of the Pentateuch must have 
been seriously exposed to the action of these corrupting 
tendencies. If such were the fortunes of the sacred text, God’s 
Providence would be wanted so to preserve it in its integrity 
for moral and spiritual purposes, but we have no ground for 
assuming that this Providence would have extended to the 
preservation of textual niceties and literary completeness. Thus 
the task for the Redactors, such as Esdras or the later Baby- 
lonian scholars, may have been, as Father von Hummelauer 
thinks it was, a task not of redaction only, or the fusing of 
various distinct documents into a literary whole, but of collect- 
ing lacerated and imperfect fragments and piecing them 
together with as much skill and discernment as possible, with 
perhaps the aid of many conjectural emendations and inser- 
tions. And here Father von Hummelauer calls attention to 
Deut. xxix. 29—Adscondita Domino Deo nostro; que manifesta 
sunt, nobis et filits nostris usque in sempiternum, ut faciamus 
untversa verba legis hujus. These words are out of relation 
with the context in which they are placed and read like the 
sigh of a restorer of the text, in face of the hopelessness of 
carrying out his purpose fully. Such things as are clear, he says, 
I have set in order that they may enable us to keep our law; 
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what is too obscure to be dealt with we must leave to the 
Lord our God. We have said that Father von Hummelauer 
claims immense importance for the fact that our present text 
is a restored text, not one in its original form, and he draws 
the conclusion thus expressed in his essay read at the Munich 
Conference: “What our modern critics say as to the date and 
manner of origin of the Pentateuch regards in the first instance 
merely the origin of the ¢extus restitutus. It is behind this 
question that we must go to reach the larger question of the 
origin and history of the primitive text itself, or texts.” 

Such is an outline, though a very imperfect one, of Father 
von Hummelauer’s theory. Against certain portions of it we 
can see serious difficulties, for instance, the parts of Deuteronomy 
assigned to Josue and Samuel seem to us more restive to such 
an assignment than Father von Hummelauer quite realizes ; but 
the theory is well worthy of minute examination, and the author 
has provided ample materials for this purpose, among which, 
as we have not so far referred to the point, we may mention his 
full tables of literary idiosyncracies of the various documents 
attributed to various authors. 


2.—L’INQUIETUDE RELIGIEUSE.! 


Under the title of Z’/uguiétude Religicuse Pere Brémond has 
republished some masterly articles originally contributed to the 
Etudes Religieuses. The name is hardly self-explanatory enough 
for a principal title, but the author’s purpose is declared in a 
short Preface in the following terms : 


Nothing is more mysterious—and few things are more attractive— 
than the secret history of the soul which comes or returns to (a belief 
in) religion. The soul itself does not ordinarily know the path which it 
has traversed, and notwithstanding its candour is self-deceived when for 
the sake of others it attempts to define the rational motives which have 
decided it. The same mystery often envelops the morrow of a con- 
version. The threshold of the truth at last crossed, the truly converted 
are wont to keep silence, whilst the curious within and without the fold 
are anxious to know their thoughts. Have they found perfect peace, 
and are all their disquietudes calmed? When surveying it from a 
distance had they not believed this Church to be fairer and more 
perfect than it really is? ... The purpose of the present volume is 
to study these problems of religious psychology, and, to avoid the risk 


1 LInquittude Religieuse. Aubes et Lendemains de Conversion. Par Henri 
Brémond, S.J. Paris: Perrin et Cie. 
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of being too theoretic or getting lost in abstractions, it confines itself 
to the study of a few real lives in the dawn and on the morrow of 
their conversion. 

Such being the problem examined, perhaps it might have 
been better if the author had contented himself with his second 
title, which sufficiently covers the entire matter ; for the idea of 
Inquiétude Religieuse, though it pervades the first few chapters, 
and reappears in the later chapter on Zhe [deal and the Reality, 
can hardly be called the dominant idea of several of the chapters. 
We must bear in mind, however, that the volume is a collection 
of essays bound together on account of their general similarity 
of subject. 

With one exception Pére Brémond selects his instances from 
English religious life, and from the history of the conversions 
springing out of the Oxford Movement, in which he has always 
taken an interest. He divides his matter into two parts, on the 
Dawns, or period preceding and leading up to conversion, and 
on the Morrows, or period immediately succeeding it; but to 
these two main divisions are added a Prelude and Epilogue. 

In the Prelude he gives us a study of Sydney Smith, whom 
he treats as a type of the religious temperament of the Anglican 
clergy in the period previous to the conversions he is considering 
—the christianisme bourgeoise, as he calls it, of those who, while 
leading quiet, moral lives and practising many kindly virtues, 
troubled themselves little about the supernatural and the 
problems it offers to reflection, but sought happiness in the 
enjoyment of the pleasant things of this life, and conceived 
of Heaven chiefly as an indefinite prolongation of the same 
hereafter. The rise of the Oxford Movement broke in on the 
unsuspecting self-satisfaction of that generation, bringing in a 
craving for higher things, a wider knowledge of Christian 
history and experience, a realization of the ascetic features of 
the spiritual life, and an anxious feeling that “to be at ease is 
to be unsafe.” 

Newman and Pusey were the leaders of this movement, and 
they were likewise the types respectively of those who were 
led by it into the Catholic Church, and of those who remained 
behind. Pere Bremond, therefore, in his appreciative study 
of their lives, sets himself to investigate the root-difference 
between the characters of the two friends, who “starting appa- 
rently from the same point, and believing themselves to be 
defending the same position, found themselves after a while, the 
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one soclose to Rome, the other so firm fixed in his stall at Christ 
Church.” He does full justice to Pusey’s candour and loyalty 
to conscience, but asks “who has not met with one or another 
of those unmoving and immovable natures whom no effort 
or influence can induce to distrust themselves or change their 
minds?” “I am not talking,” he adds, “of the passionate 
obstinacy opposed by so many robust natures to the efforts 
of those who press them to change their minds, ... but 
of that unconscious and tranquil stubbornness which fixes 
the mind without effort and without passion in a definite 
attitude.” Pusey, he gathers from his life, was one of these, 
and he gathers likewise that this species of intellectual obstinacy 
was fed by the quality of his love. In his love for the 
communion in which he had been reared he resembled a 
mother who cannot be brought to see the defects of her child, 
being possessed by the instinctive feeling that to recognize 
its faults would be to fail in the fulness of her love for it. 
Newman, on the other hand, belonged to the class who, when 
a flaw in their present convictions is pointed out to them with 
sufficient evidence, do not fail to recognize it, and then cannot 
rest until they have ascertained and embraced the truth. That 
there was this mental defect in Pusey, and that it is found 
in many others whose conversion to the faith, when all their 
principles point in that direction, seems often so unaccountably 
wanting, is a fact which Pére Brémond has rightly gauged. But 
it is surely not a full explanation of the phenomenon which is 
in reality much more complex than Pere Brémond allows for. 
Here, for instance, is another point of character which is often 

influential in determining the result. Pusey was one of those 
who get lost in the details of a subject, and are dull in grasping 

a general situation which if understood would be seen to assign 

to the details their proper meaning and significance. The 

Eirenicon was an example of this, for it is a huge collection 

of apparently scandalous passages from Catholic authors, some 

of no authority and others misconstrued, which shocked Pusey 

and repelled him from Catholic life, simply because he had 

not that knowledge of it which would have made all as intel- 

ligible to him as to Newman. 

In his second chapter Pére Brémond is occupied with 
M. Brunétiere’s theory on the nature of faith—a subject full 
of actuality. M. Brunétiere in his Preface to the French 
translation of Mr. Balfour's Baszs of Belief, takes up the 
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position that there can be no real conflict between faith and 
reason, simply because faith does not rest on reasons of the 
intellectual order, but only on those of the moral order. “If,” 
says M. Brunétiere, “we wish to find the quality which raises 
us above the brute creation . . . we must seek it not so much 
in our faculty of convincing and being convinced by reasoning, 
as in our capacity to influence and be influenced by authority.” 
And again: “ Reason has often the air of examining, and as we 
call it, weighing the authorities to which it submits, but in fact 
it is the character of the master which appeals to certain 
sympathies concealed from our intelligence, and our assent 
proceeds not so much from our reason as from our good-will.” 
“Evidently,” he adds, “sentiment—or the heart, as_ Pascal 
would say—could not teach us whether Czesar beat Pompey at 
Pharsalia, . . . but when it is a question how an honest man 
ought to act in difficult circumstances, or whether there is a 
divine element in the world, I would rather trust the heart than 
the reason.” This position thus expounded is of course not 
Catholic, for it makes faith to be a mere blind assent and so 
allows it no basis of certainty on which to rest, but Pére 
Brémond shows how what M. Brunetiere has in mind may be 
otherwise stated in a way perfectly consistent with Catholic 
doctrine on the nature of faith. It would take up too much 
space to follow the author through his exposition of this point. 
Suffice it to say that he works on the lines which Newman 
and Ward (following on Kleutgen) have previously explored 
for us—calling attention to the quantity of “implicit” reasoning 
which is constantly going on within us, and is very real and 
intellectually cogent, even in those who are utterly unable to 
formulate it in words; and pointing out how it is particularly 
in questions touching on the moral order that this implicit 
reasoning is active, whilst on the other hand there is the 
principle to bear in mind which our Lord declared when He 
said, “ He comes to the light who does the truth,” the principle, 
namely, that he who lives aright by his sympathy for moral and 
spiritual truths gains a clearness of vision in regard to them 
which we may compare with the sailor’s keen eye for the 
warning or encouraging signs in sky or sea. 

We cannot follow Pére Brémond into the second part of his 
interesting little volume, in which he discusses the morrows of 
the conversions due to the Oxford Movement, and yet this will 
be the more attractive part of the two for English readers. 
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Full of discernment are the studies of W. G. Ward, of Manning, 
and Newman, those characters of diverse type, the interplay of 
which have been such a marked feature in recent English 
Catholic life. In the Epilogue, under the heading of Christus 
Vivit, he has a thoughtful study of the growth of the knowledge 
of our Lord’s Humanity, which marks, as he claims, the present 
age, and is due largely to the Devotion of the Sacred Heart, 
on which devotion he has some judicious remarks. 

We must not conclude this notice without recording the 
distinction which L ’/uguzétude Religieuse has quite recently 
received, for the Academie Francaise have divided between it 
and two other works the Prix Julean-Davigneaux, offered to 
the “livre qui a le plus contribué au development moral surtout 
a un point de vue Catholique.” We believe that the merit of 
the style has also contributed to obtain for it this honour. 


3.—THE VICAR OF ST. LUKE’S.! 

In the Vicar of St. Luke's, the interest turns on the story of 
a conversion. The Reverend Victorian Goring, the newly- 
appointed Vicar in question, is a High Churchman, engaged in 
transforming the services of his Church according to his con- 
victions. A man of noble character, intensely spiritual, deeply 
in earnest, and impatient of all shams and expedients, he had 
taken the Anglican Church as he found her without a suspicion 
that there could be anything wrong about her credentials, and 
his enthusiasm in life was to co-operate in the movement 
for restoring to her her Catholic heritage of doctrines and rites. 
As for Rome, his senior curate said of him: “I don’t think 
Goring thinks much about Rome except as a large repository of 
doubtful character, where the storing of sundry important 
articles among a lot of rubbish has been permitted by Provi- 
dence, with a view to a proper use being made of them in the 
end by ws pure Catholics.” 

The book opens with a conflict which has arisen in the parish 
over the proposed introduction of altar lights. The Bishop, 
after the manner of Anglican Bishops, has granted permission, 
but laid the greatest stress on consulting the feelings of the 
congregation. Among the congregation, otherwise well-inclined 


1 The Vicar of St. Luke's. By Sibyl Creed. London: Longmans and Co. 
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to the Vicar’s plans, an opposition is started by a Mr. Bind, a 
vulgar man who has made money in the fron trade, and as a 
necessary social consequence has passed from chapel to church, 
and is looking out for opportunities of self-advertisement. The 
opposition breaks down for the moment, but the iron man is 
nettled at his defeat, and determined to have his revenge on the 
parson. Later, another difficulty arises in connection with a 
further endeavour to give a sacrificial rendering to the Com- 
munion Service, and the Bishop again interposes with his evasive 
admonitions. The Vicar, determined to persist in what for him 
is the cause of truth, prepares a sermon in which he proposes 
to expound his principles to the congregation. It is at this 
moment that the first suspicion of the soundness of his position 
seizes him. On taking up some previous notes, he finds that he 
has written down, “Authority duly derived, tradition duly 
digested, doctrine duly defined ; three essentials without which 
you might have any number of sects, but no Church.” Authority 
duly derived! It was a well-worn phrase which he had often 
used, and in perfect good faith, but now it came upon him as 
something new and startling, and he was fain to put himself the 
question : “ What is it? What reality answers to it?... Where 
and what is the Church to which you, Victorian James Goring, 
inwardly submit your individual reason?” The thought continues 
to engage his mind, and it becomes more and more clear to him 
that “the Church to which he had supposed he submitted his 
intellect was a creation of that very intellect, without authority, 
except, indeed, the authority naively imposed by him on others 
of his private judgment, without unity beyond the unity of his 
special conception.” A few days later, happening to pass the 
little iron Catholic chapel of the town, he stops unconsciously, 
and gazes at it over the palings. It is its very lowliness that 
sets his mind working, for does it not join hands with the stable- 
lofts, the disguised corners, the prison cells, where during so many 
years the Holy Sacrifice had been celebrated by men who did 
it at the peril of their lives? We, he reflected, are trying to 
introduce the Mass into our churches, but we are only a limited 
number, and we have to work in opposition to the only consti- 
tuted authority which by our vows we are pledged to recognize. 
And, meanwhile, there is a Church the authorities of which have 
always been of one mind in their love of the Mass, and whose 
adherents have shrunk from no sacrifice in order to preserve it to 
themselves. ‘“ Have I in forming my judgment of that Church, 
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depended on second-hand vilifying evidence with a degree of 
carelessness which I should account shocking if the good or bad 
reputation of an individual were in question?” 

A novel is no place for working out the details of such a 
course of reasoning as a convert must needs pass through before 
reaching his final determination, and the authoress has shown 
her judgment in portraying only the impression made on a 
candid mind by two pregnant thoughts. That, however, she has 
done with much skill and power. 

Altogether, in fact, her book bears the marks of power, and 
will be read with pleasure and profit. The characters are 
sharply drawn, but not overdrawn, and they are combined with 
a due regard for probability and variety. The psychological 
analysis is truthful, and the interest is easily sustained. It is in 
its conversations, however, that we are disposed to fix the chief 
excellence of the book. They are never weak, and frequently 
yield observations worth preserving, as, for instance, when the 
senior curate and his sister comment on the Vicar’s motives 
for resigning his living: 


** Well,” said Docker, “as far as a prosaic individual like myself can 
make out, he used to believe he was united to a body with a head, till 
one unlucky day he bethought himself of looking about for the head. 
He couldn’t find it; so, he says, a headless body is unthinkable, and 
immediately throws up his own career, and deprives the Church of the 
services of a first-rate man. It’s a pity.” 

“It’s heartrending,” said Adele. “But surely, surely Frank,” she went 
on, after a pensive pause, “we Catholics ave a head—somewhere in 
the background; not constantly obtruded on us, of course, as if we 
were Romans; but still, somewhere or other surely—at any rate, some 
sort of something that answers the purposes of a head. Iam certain I 
always thought so.” 

“Tt’s no use going into these refinements, my dear girl,” said 
Docker, pretending to yawn. 


There is one unfortunate defect. In developing her plot, 
the authoress involves her hero in a false accusation brought by 
an hysterical girl to whom he has shown kindness. This part 
also is skilfully contrived and executed, but just on that account 
is defective, for it draws off attention from the religious move- 
ment of the story to the detriment of its literary unity. The 
accusation, moreover, is sprung upon the victim in the most 
improbable way, at a public meeting, and under circumstances 
which, had the case been afterwards brought, as it ought to 
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have been brought, into the law courts, would assuredly have 
established against the accusers the crime of malicious intent. 
This introduction of a charge of immorality against the Vicar 
is further to be regretted, as the book would otherwise have been 
quite one to recommend to young readers. 


4.—FIRST CONFESSION.! 


In his Preface to Mother Loyola’s latest publication Father 
Thurston comments on the difficulty which priests commonly 
experience in hearing the confessions, particularly first confes- 
sions, of young children. There are many cases in which these 
little penitents, having been intelligently as well as carefully 
prepared, tell their little tales of self-acknowledgment in the 
most earnest and edifying manner; but there are other cases, 
perhaps forming the majority, in which the want of response 
to the confessor’s encouraging words, or the marked signs of 
inattention, show that the children have little or no conception 
what they are required to do, and cast suspicions on the character 
of their preparation. In First Confesston Mother Loyola gives 
solid assistance to parents and other teachers, to enable them to 
overcome the difficulty mentioned. 

We say, to parents and other teachers, for it is into their 
hands primarily that the book is to be placed. The introductory 
chapter is directly addressed to them and gives a few practical 
counsels as to the points which the teachers should have in view ; 
and the remainder, though addressed to the children, is meant to 
be material for the teacher’s oral instructions, children being 
moved more by what they hear than by what they read. If we 
may single out one point for special commendation, it is the 
clever way in which the questions for self-examination are 
vivified for the child by a previous set of apt stories. “The 
interest,” says the authoress, “ (children) take in the misdoings 
of other children can be utilized, after Nathan’s fashion, in any 
direction and to any extent. Tell them stories that, by bringing 
out certain faults, will make self-examination easy.” 


1 First Confession. By Mother M. Loyola. Edited by Father Thurston, S.J. 
London: Catholic Truth Society. 
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I—MUSIC. 


Hymn of the World, composed by Frederick Rosse (Will- 
cocks, Berners Street), is an example of a type of sacred song 
that can easily be defined. It is the sacred song of the music- 
halls. Far be it from us to suggest that religion should be 
ignored in those popular places of entertainment. The great 
heart of the British public, to its credit be it said, is easily 
stirred by religion, but not alas by artistic music. Mr, Rosse has 
borne this in mind when writing his sacred song, and has 
successfully resisted the temptation to indulge his musicianship. 
Much the same may be said of the author of Sux of my Soul, 
by Ernest Newton (same publisher), who has set Keble’s 
words to a waltz tune. We presume that when the singer 
of this work has his “turn,” the members of the corps de ballet 
will assemble in the “wings,” and when the cue is given, trip 
gaily down the stage and dance in time to the song. Father, 
I know that all my Life, music by Henry Coward, Mus. Doc. 
Oxon. Hark! hark! my Soul, music by H. M. Shartan. 
At Heaven's Gate, music by G. F. Horan (all same publisher), 
are more musicianly than the above, less “obvious,” not so 
evidently addressed to the gallery. One word describes them : 
they are commonplace. 

Afterward, music by Frances Allitsen (same publisher), is a 
fair specimen of the work of a lady, who has won a well- 
deserved reputation ; a stirring strenuous song, grateful to the 
singer. 

Pilgrim’s Song, music by Peter Tschaikowsky (same pub- 
lisher), will be taken up with great interest, for the works of this 
composer have a greater vogue at the present moment than 
those of any other, living or dead, with the exception of Wagner. 
We have no wish to quarrel with the public over this matter. 
Tschaikowsky is a great emotional force. He makes us laugh, 
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he makes us cry; he appeals straight to the heart, and, to dip 
into criticism for a moment, his vogue has done something to 
check the tendency on the part of our foremost composers to be 
too intellectual. Pzlgrim’s Song is an extremely effective 
little work. 

Mass, 7x Dominicis, from the Gradual. Arranged and har- 
monized by Rev. T. A. Burge, O.S.B. Published by Messrs. 
R. and T. Washbourne, 18, Paternoster Row, and the Art and 
Book Co., 22, Paternoster Row. We recommend this work. 
The accompaniment is well done, but we agree with the 
“authority” quoted in the Preface, that the author might with 
advantage have given himself more liberty in departing from 
the traditional method of accompaniment. 


Madame Cecilia’s new Retreat Manual (Burns and Oates) 
is only just to hand. It will be most useful for the many who 


are making retreats at this time. 


Il—MAGAZINES. 


Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 


REVUE BENEDICTINE. I9QOI. 3. 
Some unpublished Letters of St. Augustine. Dom E. Morin. 
St. Augustine and the Authorship of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Dom O. Rottmanner. The Life of the first 
Gallo- Roman Monks. Dom /. M. Besse. Cardinal 
Matthew d’Albano. Dom U. Berliére. Reviews, &c. 


La CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (July 6 and 20.) 

The Progress of Anarchical Opinions. The Constitutional 
Clergy. Antonio Fogazzaro and the Religious Tone of 
his Novels. Suicide. Letter of His Holiness Pope 
Leo XIII. to the Congregations. The History of 
Superstition. Austria, the Holy See, and the Jesuits. 
in 1805. Studies in Early Christian Literature. 
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Les ETUDES RELIGIEUSES. (July 5 and 20.) 
In Search of an Ancestor. H. Martin. Suggestion. LZ. Roure. 
Catholic Missioners, To-day and in the Past. /. Brucker. 
The Marquis de Vogiié as a Historian. 1. Chérot. The 
Legend of Bourdaloue’s “ 7 es tle vir.” E. Griselle. 
The Centenary of the Concordat. P. Dudon. The Ruins 
of Upper Egypt. J. Jullien. 


LA REVUE GENERALE. (July.) 

A Nineteenth Century Jesuit. C/. Woeste. The Brazil of To-day. 
E. Carton de Weart. The Reminiscences of Justin 
McCarthy. A. Nerincr. Janina and Epirus. Baron de 
Borchgrave. Reviews, &c. 


STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACH. (July.) 
Catholic Moral Theology. A. Lehmkuhl. A. M. Ampére. 
A. Kuneller. Germany’s Oldest Churches. Sz. Betssel. 
The Vatican Library under Nicholas V. /. Ailgers. 
Franz Eichert. W. Kvrezten. Reviews, &c. 


DER KATHOLIK. (July.) 

The Formal Beauty of our Lord’s Parables. Dr. /. Schaefer. 
Marginal Notes to Professor Harnack’s Essence of 
Christianity. Dr. /. Adloff. The Reform of Moral 
Theology. The Vatican Council and the Cultur-Kampf. 
Reviews, &c. 

L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (July.) 

The Intellectual Duties of Women. C. Valentin. The Carthusians 
in their Ephemerides. P. Ragey. A Provencal Anthology. 
Abbé Delfour. Princely Progresses. C. Bader. Recent 

Works on Hagiography and Archeology. Reviews, &c. 











